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DECKER & SON PIANO 


We have made arrangements with the manufacturers, 
whereby we are enabled to offer until January Ist, 1899, 
the new style “*D” Piano, in beautiful walnut case 
for $350. 
never before been afforded you to get a FIRST-CLASS 
PIANO at so low a price. 
must buy quick as the time is short. 


Will you buy? 


SEND FOR CUT OF THIS PIANO———=————> 


THE ZENO MAUVAIS MUSIC COMPANY 


HOLIDAY 
GIFT 





Such a chance has 


If so you 


San Francisco 
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uct NEW... 
w= BOOKS 


We receive the new books of all 





publishers as soon as issued. We 
receive more new books than any 
store in San Francisco. We sell 
the new books cheaper than any 








store in San Francisco. 
Our regular price is twenty per 
cent. less than the publishers. 
New book catalogue free. Just 
ready. 
L. H. CARY, Manager 
Bookstore of the 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
637 Market St., Palace Hotel 


San Francisco 
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Wonderful Invention 


Tones Every Organ and Nerve in the 
a {System Every home should 


have our New Improved Ther- 
mal Vapor Bath Cabinet (re- 
cently patented). It opensthe 
several million pores all over 
the body, and sweats out of @ 
4the system all impure and@ 
} poisonous matter which causes 
+} disease. Gives absolute clean- 
4) liness and without medicine 
“i keeps the body healthy and 
sj vigorous. Will cure a hard 
i cold and break up all symp- 
» toms of typhoid and other fe. 
vers with one bath. Reduces 
surplus flesh; cures rheuma- 
tism and all blood,skin,nerve, 

CE £5.00, kidney diseases. You will have 
all the invigorating, cleansing and purifying effects of 
the most luxurious Turkish, hot-air or medicated 
bath at atrifling cost. Price $5.00. 

The Rev. J. W. Bailey, D. D., Topeka, Kans., recommends 
this Thermal Bath Vabinei highly for nervous diseases. S.R. 
May, Haven, Kas., suffered fifteen years with rheumatism. 
After using our Bath Cabinet a short time he was entirely 
cured. Dr.Wm. F. Holcombe, one of New York’s ablest and 
best known specialists, recommends this Cabinet for 
Bright's disease and all kidney troubles, and also says it is 
the greatest cure known for pneumonia. 

Ladies should have our Somplexton Steamer, used @ 
in conjunction with the Cabinet, in which the face is 
= the same vapor treatment as the body. The only 

armless and sure method of drawing away all im- . 
urities, leaving the skin clear and soft as velvet. It 
is the only cure for pimples, blotches, and other dis- 
figuring sores and blemishes. Invaluable forthe suc- 
cessful treatment of Catarrh & Asthma. Price $1.50 extra 
Descriptive Book and Testimonials to all 
whowrite. Special inducements to Agents. 


MOLLENKOPP & McCREERY, 111 Summit St.Toledo,0. 
9999909990000 00000000000006000 
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Tho’ love be cold 
Do not despair— 
There’s Ypsilanti 
Underwear. 


YPSILANTI 


HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR 


is made in all sizes and 
all weights. Fits the form 
rfectly. Helps clothes 
Rt. Sold in cities and 
larger towns. Booklet free. 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO., 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 









When you write, please mestion 


National Costume Series 


ITALY (FLORENCE ) 


LORENCE., La Bella, is a city of the Middle Ages, differing little today, 
except in the dress of its people, from the Florence beloved by Dante 
and the Della Robbias. 


It is famous for its palaces and for its collec- 
tions of paintings, sculpture, and the manuscripts 
resulting from the genius, thought and power in 
Florence during the time of the Medicis. 

Ruined by the vice and luxury of that reign, 
the Florentines have since made little progress. 
Their chief manufactures aie of silk and plaited 
straw. 

Our photograph shows a Florentine woman of 
the industrious middle class stitching a straw hat 
into shape by means of a Singer Sewing Machine. 
Although the average woman cannot correctly 
judge the comparative merits of different sewing 
machines, so far as mechanical construction is 
concerned, she has a nice appreciation of the differ- 
ence in their work. The fact that Singer machines 
always turn out good work is the main reason 
why they are preferred by the women of all 
nations. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices all over the world. 
“The Overland Monthly.”’ 
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Progress! Success! AN OUNCE 


of prevention is 
wortha pound of 
cure. An ounce 
of 


Keystone 
Monogram 
Whiskey 


will prevent a 
cold if taken in 











STILL WITH 


US ——— 
Which we will con- 


tinue to deserve by 
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giving honest values 


men's Furnishing Gand 


DOREY & 
CUNNINGHAM 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET 


PACIFIC COAST 
AGENTS 


> Ravin 
cor 











SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
VOL. XXXII. No. 192. SECOND SERIES. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1808. 

Fl CO PIE anes chic asnicensntiininn seccinecsnssenennaieaaabinaiesaaiian 497 
“ Tie Peraiag Tee COR Tm iseiss cei ncincsser tate Sennsusscndete 498 
Drawing by Boeringer. 

A CORIATOWN TARDY, Serle CammnsbGe o.oo ssc ce secs csosscncesetssocessssacdsenne 499 
Illustrations by Grace Wetherell. 

COURTING AT GRIZZLY SPRING. Johannes Reimers wiccicesscseeeceseeecvenerneeees 504 
Drawings by K. Montague Hall. 

THE CHRISTMAS BELLS OF 1898. Margaret A. Brooks........csssesecrseseesesvens 516 

> FU A COR! Sele Re asec oni isis ccs 0nscsnin conccsceesensscanenpesaseps 517 
Illustrated by K. Montague Hall. 

THE ‘‘ PARDON”? OF SAINTE ANNE DELA PALUE. Algernon G. Shaw........ 518 
Drawings by the Author. 

Se eS «ile Be EP bcc nsdn seeasanen stsencsincecentianeniessazensmeniegsaiias 525 


ONE INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF ‘‘ LITTLE DOUBTFUL.”’ Grace F. Davenport. 526 
Pictures by Blakiston. 
OSTRICH RANCHING IN CALIFORNIA. S. AZ. Kennedy ooccccccccccececnecneeeeenenes 530 
Illustrated from Photos. 
[CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE. } 
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CONTENTS.—CONTINUED. 
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Lllustrated. 
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With Portrait. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE WASHINGTON HOP-FIELDS. Susan Lord Currier..... 541 
Illustrated from Photos. 
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CAPTAIN CLARK AND THE OREGON. JW. A. Hamiltonen.ccccecccccccecceeen essere 545 
Illustrated from Photos. 

I CI Ms Cs 5 cc sccnas ainctdonitesiwhnesthedes teeueeseehibendbainidle 552 
Photos by the Author. 

MISSOURI BILL’S LAST TRIP. James H. Lawrence .......cccceccsececcseeecneeee ences 554 
Drawing by Dixon. 

EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. Frederic L. Wheeler.....ccccccccscseeccseceesceceececneees 507 

THE WHISPERING GALLERY. Rossiter Johmson...... cccccc ccsece ceceeecseeesceceeeees 568 
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CONTINENTAL 
Building and Loan Association 


OF CALIFORNIA. 
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ZA ESTABLISHED 1889. 


wit 


iG «Subscribed Capital - - - — = $7,250,000.00 
| Paid in Capital - = * - 1,100,000.00 
Profit and Reserve Fund - > - 150,000.00 
Monthly Income > > = Over 75,000.00 
Se 
Business done in October 1898 
. Amount Loaned - = $59,800.00 
Number of Loans - = ~ 90 


Shares Issued, 
Installment = ° 3,029 
Full Paid - - = 91 


Total Issue, 3,120 Shares during the month 


mee sh) 
_HOME OFFICE... 222 Sansome St. 
~— San Francisco, Cal. 


WM. CORBIN, Secretary and General Manager 
When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.”’ 
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Beside the fine fleet of ‘‘submarine vessels’? Dewey and Schley 
have made for Spain, that government has a submarine Torpedo Boat. 
built on the Goubet model. Look at ‘* Submarine Navigation ”’ in the 





New Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 


(1898 Edition) 
You will find there a picture of the Goubet. 
Then look at ** Balloon ’’ which tells something about experiments 
in Navigation in the Air. 
‘¢ Shipbuiding ”’ is of interest naturally; and in view of the sinking 
of the ‘¢ La Bourgogne ”’ the article ‘* Wrecks’’ contains much that is 


valuable. 
All this (and a thousand times as much) can be had for a first pay- 


ment of 
Three Dollars 


The remainder is paid at the rate of a few cents per day for a 
limited time. 


E. D. BRONSON & CO. 933 Market Suuté, Sat Peadainie, Cal. 
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LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


THE... 


Pacific Mutual 


Only California Company 


: 
. 


Patd Policy-holders, $8,500,000.00 
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KILGARIF & BEAVER 
General Agents Life Department for California 


F. W. VOOGT 


Pacific Coast General Agent, Accident Department 


PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 


N. E. Corner Montgomery and Sacramento Streets, San Francisco 
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ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 


BEGINNING 
THE TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


e—— you used to read St. NICHOLAS 
in its early days. Do you remember how 
you enjoyed it, how you looked forward with 
eagerness to the day of issue? Twenty-five 
years have gone by since the first number ap- 
peared in November, 1873, but the magazine 
is to-day just what it was then,— 


The Best Periodical in the World for Girls and Boys. 


It has the same editor, Mary Mapes Dodge, and the same policy,—to get the best 
things in literature and art that money can buy and young folks will enjoy and 
thrive under. 

Young people to-day like to read the Henty books,—so Mr. Henty has written 
for them a story of American history which will appear as a serial in St. NicHOLAS 
for the coming year; and Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, author of “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” 
will furnish a historical romance of Old New York; and Mrs. Laura E. Richards will 
contribute a serial; and there are to be good things from many writers— Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, Lieut. Robert E. Peary, Lloyd Osbourne, Mrs. Charles D. Sigsbee (the 
wife of the A/aine’s commander), Poultney Bigelow, and others. Gelett Burgess is 
to contribute a series of remarkable pictures and verse about the “Goop Babies.” 
Every number of Str. NicHotas will be as good as can be made. 

Keep in mind the fact that the young 
people of to-day are just as anxious to 






“St. NICHOLAS OR YOUR LIFE!” 











read St. NICHOLAS as you used to be,— The Century Co. 

and how many of them can you subscribe ' mere 

for and make happy ? Kt. Wicholas Magaxine for Young Folks 
A large Certificate in colors, of which —e 


this is a miniature, is useful if you wish 
to make a present of a year’s subscription. 
We send it, free of charge, to any one who 
asks for it, with a subscription, 

The price is $3.00 a year, and the year 
begins with November,—an especially beau- 
tiful birthday issue. Decem’er is the 
Christmas Number. All dealers or the 
publishers take subscriptions. 








& entitled to a year's oubscription for the oaid 
At. Nicholas Meagazine’ 


beginning with 


© 





the gift of 





Witness the signature of the Secretary of The Century Bo. at 
the office of the Company in Tew Yoh, this 
«hay Of anni the yeas 189. 








THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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Ready everywhere Dec. rst. 


Contains the First Part of 





PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
OF THE SINKING OF 


THE “MERRIMAC” pi Senn 


The Most Dramatic Incident of the War Graphically 
Described by Its Hero 


Lieut. Hobson will write exclusively for THE CENTURY, and his story 
of the “Merrimac” will be complete in three numbers, beginning with De- 
cember. The December CENTURY contains also the second part of 


CAPTAIN SIGSBEE’S 
STORY OF THE “MAINE” 


covering the explosion in Havana harbor. The Christmas CENTURY contains 













Christmas Stories Christmas Pictures Christmas Poems 


The richly colored cover is the work of the great French artist Tissot, 
whose paintings of the Life of Christ have brought him world-wide fame. 
The cover represents ‘‘ The Worship of the Magi." Tissot himself con- 
tributes an article on ‘‘ Christmas Eve in Bethlehem ”’ to this beautiful 
issue of THE CENTURY. One feature of the number is 


A PORTRAIT OF THE ORIGINAL « ALICE” 
OF «ALICE IN WONDERLAND” 


Price $4.00 a year. After this announcement appears new subscribers 
who send a year’s subscription for a year beginning with December can 
have the November number free (beginning the volume) if we are able 
to supply it, and so get first chapters of 


The New Life of Alexander the Great 


By Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler. Superbly illustrated 


Marion Crawford’s New Novel 
‘Via Crucis,”” a Romance of the Second Crusade 


Paul Leicester Ford’s “The Many-Sided Franklin” 
Miniature of the cover of the 


. me ‘. 
Christmas Century,—a water- and the first of Captain Sigsbee’s Papers on the 
color drawing iy Tissot. Destruction of the “ Maine ” 


, @ ses 
A descent tcgminee ~THE CENTURY CO., “xe iat 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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STANDARD. 
REFERENCE 


WORKS 
» 


Furness’s 
Variorum Shakespeare. 
Edited by Horace Howarp 

FURNESS, Pu.D., 

L.H.D. ‘Eleven royal octavo 
volumes now ready. Super- 
fine toned paper. Extra cloth, 
uncut “ ilt top, $4.00 per 
volume. Half morocco, gilt 
top, in sets only, $55.00. 


The Winter's Tale. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
As You Like It. 
Merchant of Venice. 
Macbeth. 
Hamlet. Two volumes. 
The Tempest. 
Romeo and Juliet. 
Othello. 
King Lear. 
Lippincott’s 
Biographical Dictionary. 
A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOL- 
OGY, containing Memoirs of the 
Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Countries. By JOSEPH 
Tuomas, M.D., LL.D. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Complete in one imperial 
octavo volume of 2 pages. 
Price in sheep binding, $8.00, 
net; half morocco, $10.00, net; 
half Russia, $10.00, net. 
Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer of the World, 
New Revised Edition. A Com- 
= Pronouncing Gazetteer or 
a page Dictionary of the 
d. Originally edited by 
pn Tuomas, M.D., LL.D. 
In one imperial octavo volume 
of nearly pages. Price in 
sheep binding, $8.00, net; half 
morocco, $10.00, net ; half Rus- 
Sia, $10.00, net. 

Allibone’s 
Dictionary of Authors, 
A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN AvU- 
THORS, LIVING AND DECEASED. 
ByS. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 
With Supplement. By JOHN 
Foster Kirk, LL.D. The 
entire work contains the names 
and history of over 83,000 au- 
thors. Complete in sets of five 
volumes. Imperial octavo. 
Cloth, $37.50; sheep, $42.50; 
half Russia, $50.00; half calf, 

$55.00; half morocco, $55.00. 


The New 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. 
The New Illustrated Edition. 
Rewritten and Enlarged by 
American and English a 
containing upwards of 30,000 


articles; illustrated by more 
than 3500 engravings; over 
11,000,000 words, and 17,560 


columns of reading matter. 10 
volumes. Imperial octavo. 
By subscription only. 
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J: B. Lippincott Co.'s 


THE TRUE BENJAMIN 
r FRANKLIN. 
By Sydney George Fisher. 
With numerous illustrations, portraits, and fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 
Uniform with The True George Washington. 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN BY HIMSELF. 


Edited by Hon. John Bigelow. 
New Fourth Edition. Revised and corrected 
with additional notes. Three volumes. Crown 
Cloth, $4.50; half calf, $9.00; three-quarters calf, $9.75. 


LITERARY HAUNTS AND HOMES OF 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
By Theodore F. Wolfe, M.D., Ph.D. 
Illustrated with four photogravures. 12mo. Buckram, $1.25; 


half calf or half morocco, $3.00. 
Uniform with Literary Shrines and A Literary Pilgrimage. 


BY WAY OF CAPE THE MODERN 
HORN. | MARRIAGE MARKET, 
By Paul Eve Stevenson. | By Marie Corelli, Lady Jeune, Mrs. 











8vo. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. Steel, and the Countess of 
ACROSS THE [Gwe 
EVERGLADES. ie sili 


A Canoe Journey of Exploration. | THE MARIE CORELLI 
By Hugh L. Willoughby. | BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Numerous illustrations. 1I2mo. 
Cloth, $2.00. Cloth, $1.25. 


HISTORICAL TALES. The Romance of Reality. 


By Charles Morris. 
Vol. VIIIL.—JAPAN AND CHINA. Vol. IX.—SPAIN. 
Six other vols. in this series. 


JUVENILE 


By CAPTAIN KING. 
From School to Battle-Field. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 
By DAVID KER. 
O’er Tartar Deserts. 
tzmo. Cloth, $1.25. 
| By JAY C. KELLEY. 
The Boy Mineral Collectors. 
t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
| By AMY E. BLANCHARD. 
An Independent Daughter. 
tamo. Cloth, $1.25. 
By JULES VERNE. 
An Antarctic Mystery. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
The Adventure Library. 
Eight volumes. 12mo. Cloth 
$1.25 per volume. 


I2mo. 


Vol. VII.—RUSSIA. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 per vol. 


FICTION 


By LOUIS BECKE. 
The Matineers. 
t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Rod the Boat 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
A Desert Drama. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Mollie’s Prince. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
By MRS. ALEXANDER. | 
The Cost of Her Pride. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


By BLANCHE TOTTENHAM. | 
Shadow of the Three. 

| 

| 


a 








12mo. Cloth, $1.08. 


By GEORGE CUPPLES. 


The Green Hand. 
1zmo. Cloth, $1.50. 


For sale by all Booksellers, 


| F. B. Lippincott Co., 
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Hi: oliday Publications 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN BY LAND AND SEA. 


By Charles Morris. 


The War with Spain. 


A CoMPLETE HISTORY OF THE WAR 
1898 BETWEEN THE UNITED 
Cloth, 
with maps and illustrations, $1.50. 


OF 


STATES AND SPAIN. I2mo. 


The Nation’s Navy. 


Our SHIPS AND THEIR ACHIEVE- 
Cloth. With numer- 


MENTS. 1I2mo. 
ous illustrations, $1.50. 


























The two volumes uniform in box, $3.00. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS BEYOND OUR BORDERS. 
By Charles M. Skinner. 


Four photogravure illustrations. 
half calf or half morocco, $3.00. 


12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50; 


Uniform with Myths and Legends of*Our Own Land. 


DO-NOTHING DAYS LIBRARY. 
By Charles M. Skinner. 


Do-Nothing Days. 
Illustrated by photogravures. 


With Feet to the Earth. 


Two volumes in box. 


12mo. Cloth, 


gilt top, deckle edges, $3.00 ; half calf, $6.00. 
Also sold separately. 


BREWER’S READER'S | 


HANDBOOK. 
Fourth Edition. 
revised, and enlarged. 
8vo. Half morocco, $3.50. 


Entirely reset, 


Crown | portraits. 


CHARLES LAMB AND 
THE LLOYDS. 


Newly discovered letters. 
12mo. 
top, deckle edges, $2.00. 


With 


ABBOTT’S NATURE LIBRARY. 
By Charles Conrad Abbott. 


Clear Skies and Cloudy. 


Illustrated by photogravures. 


Two volumes in box. 


Recent Rambles. 


12mo. Cloth, 


gilt top, deckle edges, $3.00; half calf, $6.00. 
Also sold separately. 


IMPORTATIONS 


THE REIGN OF TERROR. 
Two volumes. With frontis- 
pieces. 8vo. Cloth, $6.00. 
ISABELLA. 
By John Keats. 
Limited Edition. Quarto, $4.00. 
THE HEPTAMERON. 
By Margaret, Queen of Na- 
varre, 
Five volumes. Cloth, $5.00 
half morocco, $12.50. 
EVELINA. 
By Frances Burney. 
_Cloth, gilt top, $t. 25. 





or by the 1 Publishers, 


Publishers, Philada. 


OG 6565-05-25 95-95-5206 6-95-9695 295 2065-96 -96.-295-95 6-065-505-9506 96-06 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL | 


| WITH PEARY NEAR THE | 


POLE. 
By Eivind Astrup. 
Numerous illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 


THROUGH PERSIA ON A SIDE 


SADDLE. 
By Ella C. Sykes. 
Thirty-two full page illustra- 
tions. 8vo. Cloth, $4.50. 
THROUGH UNKNOWN TIBET. 
By Captain M.S. Wellby. 
je gpl illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth, $6. 


THROUGH rem FAMINE DIS- 
TRICTS OF INDIA. 


By F. H. S. Meriwether. 
With numerous illustrations. 
Octavo. Cloth, $3.50. 


Cloth, gilt | 


PERENNIAL 
FAVORITES 
© 


Heirlooms in Miniatures. 


By ANNE H. WHARTON. With 
a chapter on Miniature Paint- 
ing by Emity Drayton Tay- 
Lor. With Frontispiece in 
color and over ninety finely 
executed reproductions of the 
best examples of Colonial, 
Revolutionary, and Nineteenth 
Century Miniature Painters. 
Ornamental buckram, gilt top, 
deckle edges, $3.00; three- 
quarters levant, $6.00. 


¥ 
THE COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
Through Colonial 
Doorways. 
| Colonial Days and Dames. 


By ANNE H. WHARTON. Two 
Cloth, gilt 





| volumes. 12mo. 
top, in box, $2.50. 
! 


¥ 
Men, Women, 
| and Manners in Colonial 
Times. 
By SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER. 
Illustrated with four photo- 
gravures and numerous head 
| and tail sketches in each vol- 
ume. Two volumes. Satine 


in a box, $3.00; half calf or halt 
morocco, $6.00. 


¥ 
The True George 
Washington. 


By Paut LEICESTER Forp. 
| With twenty-four full page illus- 

trations. Crown, 8vo. Cloth, 
| $2.00; half levant, $5.00. 


¥ 


| 
| ABBOTT’S FIRESIDE AND 
| FOREST LIBRARY. 


| Travels in a Tree-Top. 
| The Freedom of the Fields, 


With frontispiece by ALICE 
BARBER STEPHENS, and three 
| photogravures in each volume. 
Two volumes ina box. Buck- 
ram, extra, $3.00; half calf or 
half morocco, $6.00. Sold sep- 
arately or in sets. 


+ 
Symphonies and Their 
Meaning. 

By Puitip H. GorepP. t12mo. 


Cloth, $2.00. 


Upon receipt of a post-card 
mentioning this Magazine, 
we will take pleasure in 

| forwarding ournew X-mas 
Catalogue. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE _| 





will publish during 1899 many important articles of vital interest to all Americans. One of 
the principa! features will be a comprehensive political and narrative history of the Spanish- 
American War, by Hon. Henry CasoT LopcE, U.S. Senator, W.D. HOWELLS has con- 
tributed a serial story, entitled ‘‘ Their Silver-Wedding Journey.” Serial stories by H. B. 
Marriott WATSON and JOHN Fox, Jr., will also appear. Short stories by eminent authors 
and articles on the war by eye-witnesses will be published. 


35 CENTS A COPY SUBSCRIPTION, $4 00 A YEAR 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 





will publish in 1899 a series of articles on our new possessions which will describe the strategic 
and industrial values of these countries. Special correspondents have been sent to gather 
material and notes for the series—the pages of the WEEKLY will faithfully record, both with 
pen and pencil, political and current events of interest taking place in the world. Three 
remarkably strong serial stories will appear—by H. G. WELLS, KoBERT W. CHAMBERS, and 
E. S. VAN Zits. Short fiction and matters of contemporary interest will lend additional 
attractiveness to this periodical HARPER’S WEEKLY is the best Pictorial History of 
the year. 
10 CENTS A COPY SUBSCRIPTION, $4 00 A YEAR 





HARPER’S BAZAR 





will continue to deserve its name of the Mirror of Fashion by publishing the most exclusive 
gowns from Paris, London, and New York. These fashions will be accompanied by de- 
scriptions written by experts at these great fashion centres. Cut paper patterns will be fur- 
nished at a nominal cost, thus bringing these exclusive designs within the reach of every one. 
Special articles containing information of great help to women will be published from week 
to week. Serial stories will appear by S. R. CRocKeTr, MARIA LOUISE POOL, and BRANDER 
MATTHEWS. 


10 CENTS A COPY SUBSCRIPTION, $4 00 A YEAR 





HARPER’S ROUND TABLE 











engages a boy’s attention from start to finish, and in 1899 it will be more interesting than 
ever before. Fiction, Travel, and Sport will form the principal features. Serial stories by 
KikK MuNROE and MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL, two famous writers of boys’ stories, will 
appear. Short stories by ‘‘ Buffalo Bill,” JULIAN RALPH, CHARLEs F, Lummis, and others, 
with articles of travel and sport, all written by men and women thoroughly experienced and 
world famous, will be published. Prize competitions will be open to contestants, affording 
much amusement and profit to those who participate in them. 


10 CENTS A COPY SUBSCRIPTION, $1 00 A YEAR 








cd LITERATURE ad 








a weekly journal of international criticism, will enable the reading public to keep pace with 
the publications of the day by its critical commentaries and descriptions of the books. Ina 
manner thoroughly free from prejudice and with a characteristic fairness of statement, every 
book of merit will receive attention in LITERATURE’S pages. Special supplements of 
portraits of distinguished men of letters, of rare and curious books, of noteworthy editions, 
etc., will be published from week to week in this periodical, which every lover of books 
should have. 


10 CENTS A COPY _ ___ SUBSCRIPTION, $4 00 A YEAR 








| New York HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers London 
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Baldwin’s Readers 


THEY MAKE READING A DELIGHT 





The Best Literature 
The Best Methods 
The Best Art 





She most attractive readers ever pub- 

lished. Early introduction to the 
best authors in English and American liter- 
ature, with biographical sketches, and 
finely executed portraits. Profuse illus- 
trations, including numerous colored plates 
and reproductions of famous paintings. Eight books for eight grades, 
or in five book series. 





 JOHN‘G. WHITTIER 





OTHER ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS FOR 


Supplementary Reading 


Fresh, attractive style 
Instructive reading matter 
Profuse and beautiful illustrations 


GUERBER’S STORY OF THE ENGLISH, - - $ .65 


(Eclectic School Readings) _ 


A complete account of our English kindred. Numerous maps, portraits 
and tables of genealogy. 


NEEDHAM’S OUTDOOR STUDIES, - . ° $ .40: 
( Eclectic School Readings ) 


A charming reading book of nature study, setting forth its educativ. 
value. Simple and explicit suggestions for field study. 


MAURICE THOPIPSON’S STORIES OF INDIANA, - §$ .60 


(Stories of the States ) 
Told by a master of literary style. Brimful of interest to all. 





Largest number of the best books at the lowest prices. New books constantly issued to meet new 
demands in every department. Correspondence cordially invited. 


saat, AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY ii, .. 
ADDRESS, A. F. GUNN, AGENT, 204 PINE ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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WEBSTER'S 


WEBSTER'’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


In its Various Attractive 
4 s e 
* — Choicest Gift for 
It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the word 
sought; in accuracy of definition; in effective methods of in- 


it Makes the 
ristmas. 





dicating pronunciation; in terse and comprehensive statements 
of facts and in practical use as a working dictionary, 
=_ Specimen pages, etc., sent on application, 


x 





\/— G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishérs, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY _]} 








C. F. 


Weber & Co. 


334 Post Street 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


School Desks and Supplies 


BLACKBOARDS, MAPS, CHARTS, ETC. 
LIBRARY GLOBES # »* 
METAL CHAIRS and TABLES 





ggg __ ALSO 210-212 N. Main Street, Los Angeles 





San Francisco Savings Union 


532 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Deposits, July 1,1898 - - - $23,356,130 
Paid-Up Capital - - - - - 1,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - = - 182,009 
Contingent Fund - - - - - 435,515 


E. B. Ponp, President. W.C. B. DE FREMERY, Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL WHITE, Cashier. 


Directors — George W. Beaver, Thomas Magee, W. 
C. B. de Fremery, Albert Miller, Robert Watt, George C. 
Boardman, Daniel E. Martin, Geo. Tasheira, E. B. Pond, 

Loans upon San Francisco and Oakland Real Estate, 
and Farm and Farming Lands in the Country. 

Receives Deposits. Country remittances may be made 
in checks payable in San Francisco, Post Office or Wells, 
Fargo & Co’s Money Orders, or coin by Express, but the 
responsibility of this bank commences only with the 
receipt of the money. 

No charge is made for pass-book or entrance fee. 

OFFICE Hours: 9 a.m. to3 p.m., and Saturday even- 
ings, for receipt of deposits only, 6.30 to 8 o’clock. 


Mutual Savings Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
GUARANTEED CAPITAL 33 Post Street 
$1,000,000 ‘ ; 
Mechanics’ Library 


PAID UP CAPITAL aa aan 
300,00 Building 

JAMES D. PHELAN - : - - - President 

Ss. G. MURPHY . - - First Vice-President 

JOHN A. HOOPER - Second Vice-President 

GEO. A. STORY - : - - - - Cashier 

Cc. B. HOBSON - - - - Assistant Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

James D. Phelan S. G. Murphy John A. Hooper 

C. G. Hooker L. P. Drexler Jas. Moffitt 
Robt. McElroy 


Frank J. Sullivan Jos. D. Grant 


Interest Paid on Deposits. Loans on Approved Securities 





The — Large, handsome, unique maga- 
BOOK LOVER fresco 7G See 


1203 O. Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Written in an hour for notes; 6 to 12 weeks 
SHORTE } for rapid work by non-shading, non-position, 
connective vowel Pernin method. World's 
Fair award. Trial lesson FREE. Self Instructor on approval. 


Write H. H.Pernin, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


BOOKKEEPING.2 — roun'rme 


I will guarantee to teach thoroughly by mail. Total cost, 
$15.00. How to tell day of week, and fine Interest rule free. 
Write for particuiars. 








S&S. H. TARR, Expert Accountant 
572 Parrett Building 


San Francisco 








PACIFIC SURETY CO tatters 


Paid-up Capital - - £%250,000.00 
Surplus as to Policy-holders, 295,000.00 


GUARANTEE AND CASUALTY 
Bonds of Suretyship issued on behalf of persons hold- 
ing positions of trust. Will also act as surety on Bonds 
required in Court proceedings. Bonds for officers of 
Fraternal Societies are also issued by this Company 


STEAM BOILER AND PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 
Directors — Geo. C. Perkins, H. S. Crocker, J. L. N. 
Shepard, Wm. Clift, James Moffitt, J. L. Moody, Albert 
Miller, H. L. Davis. 
WALLACE EVERSON, President 
JOHN BERMINGHAM, Vice-President 
A. P. REDDING, Secretary 
FRANK P. DEERING, Counsel 
Head Office, 326 Montgomery Street (Safe Dep. Bidg.), S. F. 


xw—E—— 2 
», Capital increased Sept. 15th from $100,000 to $250,000 
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— EDUCATIONAL ~ 





Selborne School for Boys SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 


Best Equipped Boarding School on the Pacific Coast 
Rev. Chas. Hitchcock, B. A., Principal 
[Trin. Coll., Camb.] 


WILLIAM MORRIS 
» Art Dealer 


Framing a Specialty 








Oil Paintings 
Water Colors 
Black and White 


248 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


Old Book Store ~ ~ 


Books, Magazines and 
Pamphlets bought and sold 








Special attention given to Literature published 
on and relating to the Pacific Coast 


206 POWELL ST., S. F. 








A. A. DALY H. L. CURRAN 
Rare Books ! Curious Books ! 
BOOKS OLD BOOKS NEW 


A choice assortment of Valuable Books for 
libraries to be had at reasonable prices. 
Call and make your selections. 


H. H. MOORE, 542 California St. 
Books ¥ Books ¥ Books 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF BOOKS, com- 
prising all branches of literature, at greatly 





reduced prices. Send us your list of wants. 


King’s Old Book Store Sfomn st 





2126 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
IRVING INSTITUTE ® 


Select Boarding and Day School 
For Young Ladies 


Accredited to the Universities. Seminary and full Conserva- 
tory of Music. 





Primary Department for Children—a carriage will call. For 
further information address the Principal, 


REV. EDWARD B. CHURCH, A. M. 





CALIFORNIA, SAN MATEO 
St. Matthew’s School for Boys 


neaaee Thirty-third Year. 
Rev. ALFRED Lee Brewer, D. D., RECTOR 








No. 8 West EicuTy-Thiro St., New YorK City 
MISS MURPHY and MISS GAYLORD 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


THE PACIFIC COAST 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


RECOMMENDS 
THE BEST TEACHERS 
for all lines of Public and Private School Work. 
ANNA MCNEILL, Manager 
Room 31, Flood Building 
809 MARKET STREET, SAN Francisco 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Ss 


(IN 10 CITIES) 
420 PARRUTT BLDG., San Francisco 
525 STINSON BLK., Los Angeles 
BOYNTON & ESTERLY, Mgrs. 


MANUAL FREE 

















13,000 POSITIONS FILLED 
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“After studying your book eunctty one 
month, I secured a position in the book- 
keeping department of Daniels & Fisher’s 
Dry Goods house of this city.’-—Muiss FLor- 
ENCE BURTON, Denver, Colo.. July 27, 18y2. 

ial 

‘‘Your book is so plain and practical that any 
school- boy can understand it—yet so thorough 
and complete that those who master it are | 
fully competent to handle the most 
complicated set of books! 

“Tt is also valuable asa reference book.’ 

H. M. JEFFREYS, Cashier Goldberg, Bowen & 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


CITY SALES DEPOT—JOHN R. CARR, Stationer " . 


E. S. GOODWIN, 


|DONT To Learn Book-Keeping 


WHEN you can learn it AT HOME, 
Within three weeks’ study, 


Without the aid of a teacher, from 


GOODWIN’S 


IMPROVED BOOK-KEEPING 


ano BUSINESS MANUAL 


By J. H. GOODWIN, Author 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $3.00 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 

Pacifc Coast Agent 

ROOM 5, MILLS’ BUILDING Saw Francisco, CAL. 


240 BUSH STREET 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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Children’s Holiday Books! 


The Following List will be found to contain nearly 100 
Titles suitable for children of from 7 to 15 years 























ALL BOUND IN CLOTH ALL BOOKS POSTPAID 
. e 
Books Suitable for Children of 8 Years 
Aesop Fables, vol. I, Large Type Edition ......$ .40 a Hes: WER Ths io os hale é en aS ks cds 40 
Books Suitable for Children of 9 Years 
Story of Ulysses ...... eee ccccccccceccccceccoccscs 60M Stories from Birdland, 2 vols., each ............ 50 
Eee. BRWORIORS  o occ.cccccc bb0cercccesccccscoccccccce -40 Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers ........ 40 
_ &, re eseenrpeersereresesseerer -40 Introduction to Nature’s Story Book ........... .40 
Chase’s Nature Stories for Youn, ‘est — oe Stories of the United States (large type).. na eeme 40 
Water Babies for Youngest Readers ...... a, Stories of the Red Children (large type) ........ 40 
TEE, TOSER, GOR TERMED: cccccccccecccccccccccece 40 SN SUMED 6 06d decdssccvveccwese sence 40 
Books seamen bags Children of to Years 
Stories of Great Mem .......-csceceeene -40 Robinson Crusoe for Little Folks .............. -60 
Stories of Great Inventors .......cccceseeccceces 40 Swiss Family Robingon .........cccscccsseeseees .60 
Stories of American An mg ongebeseeesseeseee VE Little Flower Folks, 2 vols., each.............. -40 
American History Stories, 4 vols., on. bceees -- 50 I GE UE TED idccicccccccsdcccocssess 1.00 
Stories of Colonial Children ...... coeseosn Oe AMvemiures OF & BVOWRIS 6 oc cciccccccccccccccccs .50 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Illustrated. conecs ceccese -60 
Books Suitable for Children of 11 Years 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book ......... 40 Dickens’s ‘“‘Little Nell’ ....... Re 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland ....... cccce OD Dickens’s ‘‘Dombey & Son”’ . .50 
Through the Looking Glass ..........ssseesee0+ 60 Dicken’s ‘‘Dombey & Son” .50 
Books Suitable for Children of 12 Years 
Nature’s Story Book, 3 vols., each ........+..+++ .60 Pizarro, or the Conquest of Peru ............+++ .50 
Myths of Old Greece, Vol. 1 .....ccesse cee ccees -40 THO GEORE WEG occ cc ccc cccccccccccccccccccccoes .50 
Myths of Old Greece, Vol. 2 .......esseeceeeees .60 De Bete: OME Le Balle ooo oc cipocccccs ccccccecs see .50 
Myths of Old Greece, Vol. 3 ......cceeeeeceeecees .60 ORE, GE TROBE. cccccdccdcccccccsdcccccscasece 50 
Cortes and Montezuma .....scseceecesssccess see. .50 Stories of the Bible ......... iieeseceeecs aae 
Books Suitable for Children of 13 Years 
Stories of Massachusetts ........esescseseseecees 015 I inns cnr bdcehoesedeeanebairesseses -50 
Patriotism in Prose and Verse ..........ssee0++ .60 Stories from Old Germany............sssseeeees .60 
Stories of Old RoMe ...csccscceeccceececcevccsces -60 Stories Of AvietralaGla ....cccccccccccccccccccccce .60 
Stories of New York ......e.eseeeees 646666080 -60 SORTED, GE BTID 0 00.00 h0.0600.08 0.0:0:000-6000 cocccccce .60 
Tales from Henty ...... SOb6eccesece Seen eceecsoee -50 GU OE GIN nsec cc dctcnpisocceccccéesccepecs .60 
Stories from Dickens .....csecesecseccseeseeeee 250 Stories of Northern Europe ..........eeeeeeeees -60 
Legends of Norseland . oa a = J Serer 60 
Rocks Suitable ee Children of 14 Years 
Stories from Shakespeare, 3 vols., each ........ -50 TNO TO BONE occ csciccccccses cceesctececccscos 50 
Scott’s Talisman (Abridged) ............. Penwees -50 Selections from the Spectator ..........ssseeeses .50 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare .............+++- -50 Stories of Industry, 2 vols., each .....-..seeeeee .60 


Books Suitable for Children of 15 Years 


Sketches of American Authors ...........e+e0+-- .60 Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome 
Irving’s Sketch Book ...... oo om Pictures from English Literature ‘ 
Milton’s Paradise Lost ............. .60 Shakespeare’s Play8, Cach .......eceeeceeeceeces 


Books Suitable for Older Poegte 


A Year Among the Trees . Tom Brown . cman 
A Year with the Birds .. Lives of the Presidents ............. 
Arabian Nights ........... Scenes from The Life of Christ ... 














Educational Publishing Co. 
809 Market St., Flood Building, San Francisco 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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y For making Soups, Gravies, ¥ 


Sauces and Beef Tea. v 

vy “Culinary Wrinkles,” sent free to any address, hy 
gives many suggestions for the use of Extract of Beefthat 

it will make your holiday entertaining easy and economical. if 


AAT nouiecaCompanyg Chicdgeog, 


When you write, please ‘mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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JHE EMPORIUM! 
Golden Rule Bazaar. ic 


CAUFORNIA $ LARGEST—AMERIC A 3 GRANDBST STORE. 











One of the grandest dis- 
plays of holiday mer- 
chandise in America. 
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.;that reeked the 
“rankest, Dorothy 
the Wee picked her 
dainty, knee-skirt- 
ed way. 

The pair of for- 
get-me-nots beside 
me, which were the 
eyes of my daugh- 
ter, turned aside from the sight-seeing 
of Fish alley, and I knew that her heart 
was wholly mine, her father’s. Until 
she chanced upon Wing. 

Her five yards of be-ribboned and be- 
ruffled dimity shuddered away from 
greasy market stands, and two round 


a ae 





SARA COMSTOCK 


pink forefingers were thrust into two 
round pink ears to shut out the jarring 
wooden click-clack of bargaining 
tongues. I gazed into the heart of the 
forget-me-nots and read that I had no 
rival. That was before she saw Wing. 

He was playing horse. He was play- 
ing with the lamp-forsaken lamp-post, 
and they were having a glorious time to- 
gether. He was shouting, “Get-ap!” 
with all the power of his little Chinese 
lungs, and bobbing up and down as he 
lashed his patient steed until the jolly 
red button on his skull cap bobbed in 
sympathy, and the cherry silk braid that 
made pretense at being a queue, danced 
about deliriously. Wing was a very 
young member of Chinese aristocracy; 
as yet unbroken to the bit of national re- 
pression. 

It was thus that Dorothy chanced 


(Copyright, 1898, by OVERLAND MONTHLY PusBLIsHING Co. All rights reserved) 
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I had thought that her 
But that was 


upon Wing. 
heart was wholly mine. 
before she saw him. 

“IT love zat boy,” said Dorothy the 
Wee. 

Where foul, cramped life swarmed on 
every side, stood my daughter, she of the 
forget-me-not eyes, with chubby arms 
tight about the little yellow neck, her 
own baby cheek pressed close against 
his. I caught my breath and rebelled 
squeamishly, helplessly. 

“I love ’oo, boy,” repeated Dorothy 
the Wee. 

With a quick shuffle of snowy soles 
the father of Wing advanced, and re- 
belled circumspectly, even as the father 
of Dorothy had done. But, “I love ’oo, 
gir’,” reciprocated Wing in governess- 
taught English, tenderly crushing the 
crispy dimity against his own green and 
purple and gold that blazed in silken ac- 
cord. 

The heavy mouth of Wing the elder, 
long taught to conceal, told me nothing, 
but his eyes and mine met and silently 
said to each other, “My God is not your 
God.” 

“T love oo, boy,” lisped, kissing, Dor- 
othy the Wee; and “TI love ’oo, gir’,” was 
murmured between laughing teeth. 

It was only older eyes that said to each 
other, “My God is not your God.” 
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HERE painted storks forever 
\W flap across heaven-blue porce- 
lain and never reach any des- 

tination; where deftly carved ivory mice 
ceaselessly climb an ivory table after 
ivory cakes and never achieve them; 
where teacups glitter and ebony glooms, 
and a thousand romping colors play 


havoc with sterner aesthetics; in the 
midst of the curio shop display, sits the 


.two-headed idol. 


One of the idol’s bronze frowns 
watches steadfastly the doings within the 
shop, where haughty Sun Ching wafts 
a languid fan and sells lacquer and sat- 
suma for one hundred per cent above an 
abundant profit. The other frown is cast 
upon the street without, where fat Tam 
Hing at his market stand bargains over 
packed Chinese fish, hairy cucumbers, 
and bleached bean sprouts. Day in and 
day out, the idol sees haughty Sun 
Ching waft the fan in calm satisfaction; 
day in and day out he sees fat Tam Hing 
bargain over rice cakes and beans; emo- 
tionless they both appear, yet, if the idol 
could speak, he would tell you that he 
watches prominent members of two hos- 
tile Tongs. 

Sometimes, when the unwelcome day- 
light fades away from dusky streets, the 
outward eyes of the idol see Tam Hing 
skulking away in cabal with members 
of his own Tong; but the morning al- 
ways finds him behind his green-heaped 
counter, placid and fat, as if something 
were not going to happen. 

But before long something is going to 
happen within the curio shop. The in- 
ward frown of the idol will see this dark 

















A CHINATOWN MEDLEY 


Something and will watch it hide itself 
away in the unfound ways of night. The 
next day haughty Sun Ching will not re- 
turn to waft his fan, nor yet the next day, 
nor the next, and at last someone else 
will come to take charge of the shop, and 
the flapping storks and climbing mice 
will have a new master to display them. 
The streetward face of the idol will still 
watch fat Tam Hing stolidly cheat over 
baskets of horned nuts as if Something 
had never happened, and one or two 
fumbling detectives will pass his stand 
and search beyond to find who can ex- 
plain Something. Only the two-headed 
idol, if he could speak, might help them 
to the explanation. He would remind 
them that the vanished merchant and the 
expressionless Tam were of hostile 
Tongs. 


Kwan} ‘G35e- 


IFE is good to Ah Ming. The lo- 

B tus leaf bow] of rice is full, and the 

chop-sticks, the fwai-tzse, are 
scarlet and new. Life is good to him. 

He sits in the steamy living-room, 
bundled so heapily in his wadded blouse 
that he is but a stuffy pillow, with a little 
yellow wax face peering out at one end. 
The Big Foot nurse has plumped him 
down on an ebony stool and put his lot®s 
leaf bowl into his left hand and scarlet 
chopsticks into his right, and life is 
good to Ah Ming. 

Surely there is a grimy streak leading 
from one little bird-keen eye down to the 
yet unmolded chin, and surely only a 
tear could have made that streak. And 
yet the rice is piled high in the distinct 
grains that Chinese skill alone masters, 
and life is good to Ah Ming. 

But even to him come troubles, hence 
the tearstain. For his father has gone 
away on a long journey, very, very long, 
the Big Foot nurse has said, to a place 
where strange spirits abide. When will 
he come back? Ah Ming has asked, but 
the nurse has only wailed loud and long, 
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and his mother, Ah Tsun, has wailed 
louder and longer. Well, if his father 
was gone, then he was gone, and what 
need was there of so much wailing, and 
why must the room be turned to fog by» 
the smoke of sandal punk? ‘This cease- 
less beseeching of the josses and whin- 
ing about keeping evil spirits away, how 
wearisome it all was, and why not take 
to one’s rice and be comfortable until Ah 
Wo should return? But the mother, Ah 
Tsun, only rocked and cried that he 
would not return, and the nurse was or- 
dered to pinch great purple spots on Ah 
Ming’s little arms, so that all the condol- 
ing visitors crowding to the incense- 
steeped rooms might see him mourning. 
And she pinched, O, so hard, and when 
this happens, even a great man of four 
proud years must yield to one branding 
tear. 
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But the visitors have. gone now, and 
Ah Tsun’s beating sorrow has given 
over to sleep, and the nurse has at last 
handed Ah Ming his rice. There is 
great pride in the newly acquired art of 
stoking one’s own mouth full with scar- 
let chopsticks, and given these and a 
heaped-up lotus leaf bowl,—why should 
not life be good to Ah Ming? 





with upturned mushroom face 

and played the rain game with his 
child-mother’s tears. They tickled and 
made him laugh, and he tried to catch 
them. Failing this, he stuffed his fat 
mouth full with a splendidly fierce cat’s 
head embroidered on his blue satin shoe, 
and gurgled lovingly the while. 

Lon, the Chinese Lily, wept in bitter- 
ness of heart. Life would not have been 
worth even the weeping but for the 
gurgling son of Dong Ah Fok. For she 
was only Dong’s Big Foot wife, despised 
servant of Ying, his Little Foot wife, and 
her lot was cast in the dust-strewn 
kitchen. 

Day after day she waited upon Ying 
and cooed to her own baby; jingled the 
bangle on his snugly-wrapped ankle and 
wept over him and knew no other com- 
fort. 


TT". only son of Dong Ah Fok lay 
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Ying within the sitting-room came 
now and then to the foot-high door- 
board that thrust Lon out; she came tilt- 
ing in rosy silk bandages, crumpled aside 
a flimsy curtain, and tormented. Now 
she tyrannized, again she mocked. 

“Look you to the tea, instead of cud- 
dling your useless baby and whining 
over him from morning to night!” 

Again, “Thank the gods who have left 
me childless and free! What a life, to 
be slave to a helpless infant!” 

“What life would there be except for 
you, O son of Dong Ah Fok?” the Chi- 
nese Lily would murmur between tears. 

There came a night when her cup 
spilled over. Dong was making merry, 
while his first wife kept his favor by min- 
istering cheerfully to the wants of. her 
parents-in-law, and wore a happy face 
and a mild, pleasant deportment in serv- 
ing them, as it is written in the Records 
of Virtuous Women. The roast pig was 
brown and crusty, the round moon cakes 
were many, and the wine cups, no larger 
than half a tapering eggshell, were the 
cups that make glad but steal not away 
brains. The Moon Feast is a season of 
cakes and joy. Outside the door board, 
Lon sat in hunger and tears. 

It was late when she stole from the 
house; black in Chinatown’s fathomless 
night that sees, but tells no tales. She 
hurried with the exquisite grace of her 
rocking step, taught to undeformed feet 
by crescent-curved soles. Past rows of 
swaying lanterns on dim balconies she 
glided, down Waverly place, and turned 
in cautiously at number twenty-five. 

With her bundle of sandal punks and 
a scanty offering of rice tied in a hand- 
kerchief, the Chinese Lily crept sadly to 
the altar of her joss. The Tin How 
church was without worshipers, and in 
the silent fragrance of the room, in the 
faintly seen richness of the joss house, 
there came upon her the peace which 
passeth understanding, namely, faith in 
a Higher Power. 

She had bowed three times and pray- 
erfully offered up her all, when from a 
remote corner the sound of tearful plead- 
ing arose from one who apparently be- 
lieved herself alone in the joss house. 
As Lon turned to go, she glanced to- 
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ward the sound. Before the altar where 
the Goddess of Mercy stoops to hear, 
knelt a woman in a wasting abandon- 
ment of grief. 

“O, Goddess of Mercy, listen to my 
prayer!” she implored. “See my sorrow 


and send me a child, only one fair child 
to gladden my lonely heart and make me 
more beautiful in the eyes of my hus- 
band, that he see not fit to divorce me 
O, great 


according to his privilege. 
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Goddess, deprive me no longer of the 
joy of motherhood!” 

When the Little Foot wife of Doug 
Ah Fok arose from her grief-stricken 
supplication, the Chinese Lily had 
slipped away. 

“You are my fair son, my most beauti- 
ful child,” purred Lon the next day, 
“and you shall no longer play the rain 
game with your mother’s tears, for there 
is a sorrow greater than mine.” 
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COURTING AT GRIZZLY SPRING 


By JOHANNES REIMERS 


at the summit, stands a log 
cabin. 

A large spring, clear as crystal, wells 
forth from among the bowlders on the 
steep hillside and goes babbling onward, 
onward into deeper woods, greater si- 
lence; reaching at last the creek at the 
bottom of the murmuring canyon. 

Lucindy Price felt “purty lonesome” 
up at Grizzly Spring. She would rather 
go to town and learn dressmaking, and 
have the same fun as the other girls, 
than tend the chores, and sit the rest of 
the time idly by the roadside, watching 
for some one to pass. 

She had cooked for the hands over at 
the sawmill, the year before, and, “There 
it uster be kinder lively, but now dad 
was out er a job cutting timber, he and 
Bruce were everlastin’ly huntin’, huntin’ 
from mornin’ till night.” So Lucindy 
stayed alone most of the time. 

It was a fine summer day, cool in the 
mountains, sweltering in the valley. Lu- 
cindy, in a. shabby calico dress, sat on 
the old crooked madrone tree with her 
feet dangling above the watering trough 
by the roadside, when she heard the dull 
rattle of a heavy wagon.away down on 
the grade. 

She involuntarily smoothed her dress 
farther down over her black stockings, 
pushed the old broad-brimmed straw 
hat away back on her head and com- 
menced to whistle. 

Clat, clat, clat, cluck, came the heavy 
wagon rattling slowly up the hill. 
Whose team could that be? A bay and 
a sorrel leader, a buckskin and a bay 
wheeler; blue wagon; and high up on the 
seat, a small, oldish man with a long 
gray beard trailing over his breast. | 

“Whoa, whoa, there!” He stopped by 
the trough, and nodded stiffly. ‘Whoa, 
there, boys! The horses seem scared at 
yer,marm. Nothin’ ter be scared at, yer 
fools, yer! Is this here good water, 
marm ?” 
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“Yep.” 

“Guess it is. Mighty good water in 
these yer mountains. How far is it over 
ter the sawmill, marm?” 

“Twomiles and a half if ye’re empty,— 
two miles and three quarters, if ye’re 
loaded.” 

““Yes—eh—how is that?” 

“Well, if ye’re empty, ye can go over 
the short-cut,—if ye ain’t, ye can’t, not 
hardly.” 

“Ts that so! Well, I have only about 
a thousand pounds of flour; think 1 can 
make it over the short cut, eh?” 

He had stepped down from the seat 
and loosened a large galvanized iron 
bucket from a snap-hook on the side of 
the wagon bed. 

Lucindy again involuntarily smoothed 
her dress down and jumped from the 
tree to the road. 

“Them’s nice horses ye have,” she 
said and stepped up to the man, who was 
watering one of the leaders. 

“Yes, marm, them are purty fair ani- 
mals.” 

“Where you come from?” 

“Over from Millville. Wonder if they 
have any rough lumber at the sawmill ?” 

“Piles of it. There hain’t been nobody 
haulin’ lumber fer months over this yer 
road, that I know.” 

“Hain’t, eh?” He stepped over to the 
trough to fill the bucket again. 

She walked back to the wagon, put 
both hands on one of the large hind 
wheels, and with the demeanor of a con- 
noisseur tried to shake it. 

“Double tires, eh?” she said approv- 
ingly. “What’s flour worth nowadays?” 
But she did not wait for the answer. 
“Ye ain’t the mill man, air ye?” 

“No, I am just teamin’ for ’em; first 
time I ever was in these yer mountains. 
Purty rough road.” 

“You bet.” 

He looked at her between the horses, 
when she did not see him, then he looked 
into the bucket. “Why don’t yer drink? 
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Yer ain’t dry, eh?” And.he went around 
and put up the check-reins. “Well, if 
yer ain’t, I am,” he said and climbed up 
on the rocks above the trough, where he 
scooped the clear, cool water into his 
mouth. “Whu—purty good!” And he 
took off his felt hat, which was too warm 
for the season, and wiped the perspira- 
tion from his brow. 

“First the beasts and then the man,— 
that’s my doctrine,”. he said with a 
strained laugh. It was a witticism that 
he had repeated so often that he was half 
ashamed of it. 

“Purty hot in the valley nowadays, I 
guess,” she said, leaning against one of 
the dusty wheels. 

He looked out over the undulating, 
forest-covered hills sloping into deep 
canyons, and answered absent-mindedly, 
“Yep.” Then he turned and looked at 
her. 

“You live up around here, do yer?” 

“Yep,” and she made a motion with 
her hand toward the cabin. “I kinder 
vegetate, as they say.” 

“Purty lonesome, I guess.” 

“You bet.” 

“Why don’t yer get down into the 
valley—a fine-lookin’ gal like you? Lots 
er nice young fellers down there around 
Millville.” 

He took a good look at her. 

“That’s where you live, is it?” 

“Nes, Lhave a nice little house and lot 


down there right below the mill. Feel 
kinder lonesome myself down there,— 
gettin’ too much sobered down ter have 
any fun with the boys. Purty lonesome,” 
he added, putting his hand on the brake 
ready to climb upon the seat,—‘“purty 
lonesome since my wife died a year ago.” 

He put one foot on the hub as if await- 
ing an answer before he climbed. “Well, 
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I guess I must be a-goin’. 

“Is there many girls a-sewin’ at Miss 
Cook’s, down there in Millville, now, 
mister ?”’ : 

“Quite a few. Do’y wanter learn ter 
sew, maybe?” 

“Would n’t mind it,” and she stepped 
up to him. 

“Well, tell yer what I’ll do,” he said 
with a serious mien, looking at the hub 
where his foot was resting; ‘““Miss Cook 


is an old friend of mine—purty good old 
friend—hers and my wife’s folks uster be 
neighbors back in Missouri. What’s 
your name, now?” And he looked her 
straight in the face. 

“Lucindy Price. And dad has been a 
cuttin’ logs fer the mill, but he has n't 
been a-doin’ anything fer a year or more 
’ceptin’ splitten’ some pickets, and ever- 
lastin’ly huntin’, huntin’, and huntin’ 
from mornin’ ter night, and eatin’ this 
yer blessed venison three times a day. I 
am tired of it,” she added emphatically, 
putting her hand on the wheel on which 
his foot was resting. 

“Yer air, eh? Well, Lucindy, I'll see 
what I can do fer yer. As I told yer, 
Miss Cook—Yes, I told yer all about 
that, yes, yes, yes,—and, well, I guess | 
must be goin’.” 

“Goin’ ter stop at the mill, air yer, 
overnight ?” 

“Yes.” He had climbed into the seat 
and was fixing the lines. 

“Well, tell yer. Dad will be back by 
sundown, and if yer can get loaded, yer 
can easily make it back by tonight, and 
stay here. That’ll bring yer that much 
nearer home. I see ye have yer own 
hay, and I’ll cook yer some grub fer sup- 
per. Did yer say yer wife was a sister of 
Miss Cook’s, did yer? 

“No, jest a friend. Well, I’d like to. 
Jest as yer say, it would be that much 


nearer home, and —” 


“Well, yd better.” 

“All right, then. Git! Git!” And he 
touched the leaders lightly with the long 
whip. “So long!” 

Clat, clat, cluck, clat, slowly up the 
natrow road, soon disappearing in the 
dense timber. 

Lucindy looked after him, as long as 
he was visible. She was sitting yet by 
the trough when the light of the setting 
sun painted the tops of the tallest sugar- 
pines a soft crimson, and the blue, hazy 
shadows of the Californian summer- 
night waxed deeper in the deep canyons. 

he mountain blue-jays chatted be- 
hind the large leaves of the madrones, 
and the quail called and drummed over 
on the hillside, nearer and nearer to the 
spring where they came for water and a 
roost for the night in the young pines. 
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“Purty nice little girl,” spoke Mr. 
William H. Tracy to himself, as he drove 
on towards the sawmill. ‘“Durned nice 
little girl! A little bit red-haired and 
freckled; but she looks ‘like she can do 
the washin’, and she said she done cook- 
in’ for the hands over at the mill,—and 
strong and healthy she looks,—not much 
of a flirt, I guess. Nat’jerly, nat’jerly it 
is lonesome fer her there. Golly! If she 
would n’t make a purty good wife; if not, 
all signs are a-lyin’. Yer better settle 
onter her, William Tracy,—now. yer are 
gitten kinder old like,—no flirt about her 
—eh? Blessed if I don’t believe yer had 
better.” 

Clat, clat-cluck, clat-cluck—slowly. 

“Git! Git! Will yer?” And he com- 
menced to sing “The Girl I Left Behind 
Me.” 


THE moon was peeping from behind 
the pines, when Mr. Tracy reached Griz- 
zly Spring with his load of lumber. Lu- 
cindy was busy frying bacon and some 
mashed potatoes left over from’ lunch. 
She had large yellow soda-biscuits in the 
oven. Every once in a while she went to 
the small window and looked down the 
road. 

“Pa ain’t a-comin’, I guess, since he 
has n’t come fer supper. 
horses in the barn, if ye like!”’ she called 
to Mr. Tracy, who had taken them from 
the wagon, and was leading them toward 
the trough. 

“Wa y’ say?” 

“Don’t yer wanter put them in the 
barn?” And she walked down the path 
toward the trough. 

“Well, I guess I’d rather, if yer daddy 
won’t object. Mighty unhandy ter feed 
them at the wagon with a load on,— 
guess I will.” 

“Dad hain’t come home, but it won’t 
make any odds ter me, if it don’t ter yer. 
I have made supper all the same.” She 
remembered her biscuits and hurried 
back. 

“He hain’t eh ?—Well, I guess I’ll put 
them up, then,” he called after her. 

“If them mill folks wanter talk about 
it, they can,” she soliloquized, bending 
down to look at the biscuits, sticking a 
broom-straw into them to be sure thev 


Jest put yer 
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were done. “He ain’t nothin’ but an 
oldish kind of a man, and I can’t help if 
dad did n’t come home. O, if he could 
get a place fer me with Miss Cook’s! 
Would n’t care if they did talk,—if he 
could. Come right in and take a seat; 
supper’ll be ready in a minute. Golly, 
them biscuits air hot! Like bacon, d’ 
yer?” 

“O, yes, anything.” 

“Miss Cook must be a-makin’ a loter 
money with all them high-toned folks a- 
goin’ ter her fer dresses.” 

“Well, yes, she is doin’ purty well, con- 
siderin’.”” He had seated himself, em- 
bracing his knees, far back on the bench, 
so that the greater weight of his body 
was suspended between that and the 
wall, while he keenly watched Lucindy. 


“Considerin’ the hard times every- 
where.” 
Lucindy put the biscuits — large, 


steaming yellow ones — on the small ta- 
ble covered with a brown, flowered oil- 
cloth; emptied the few pieces of thick 
bacon into a soup plate, and licking her 
burned finger, gazed at him with an 
eager, curious look, as she said, almost 
lovingly: “Golly! I do wish yer could see 
her fer me. Come ter supper. It ain’t 
much. I guess these yer spuds are eat- 
able. Just help ye’self, now. How is 
them biscuits?’’ And she broke one of 
them open. 

“Yer seem ter be purty handy about 
cooking,” he said earnestly, his mouth 
filled with bacon and hot soda biscuits. 
“Tell yer, it makes a man hungry ter sit 
on the wagon-seat the whole day over 
these yer roads, just a rattlin’ the gump- 
tion out er a man.” 

“You bet. Eat hearty, now. How 
many girls did yer say was a-sewin’ fer 
Miss Cook now?” 

“Ain’t yer goin’ ter eat, marm?”’ — 
husky, with a well-filled mouth. 

“Course, course I am. How many did 
yer say?” 

“Well, now, I don’t know fer sure,— 
let’s see. There is the Williams girl and 
Sady Johnson, and—and, well, that's 
all, I guess.” He was scraping with his 
knife the melted fat from his plate, tip- 
ping it, loudly smacking. He then 
glanced at her, looked again, but more 
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inquisitively ; and she came suddenly out 
of her deep study of the probability of 
Mrs. Cook being able to give work to a 
third girl. 

“Now, jest help yerself.” 

“T guess I will, fer this here tastes fine; 
jest the same way mother uster fry her 
left-over mashed partaders. Could yer 
give me a drink of water, marm?” 

She jumped up and brought him a 
tumbler full. 

“Ugh — purty good. How does it do 
fer washin’?” 

“Purty hard. Paw won’t buy sody ter 
break it with, not even when I was a- 
washin’ fer the mill folks. ‘Best water 
in the world,’ says he; jest like them 
high-toned city folkses that come here 
tercamp. It makes me pervoked, some- 
times.” 

“He won't, eh? Well, now, tell yer, 
yer bet yer I would. Might I ask yer fer 
a little more of that water, Lu — marm? 
So yer wanter be a dressmaker, do yer?” 

“You bet.” 

“Well, now, I'll tell yer— yum, yum, 
yum, that is the best bacon I’ve eaten fer 
a long time,— it is a purty good business 
fer them that understands it; but seems 
ter me a purty and hearty lookin’ girl 
like yer ought ter find her a young feller 
ter give her a good home and be happy 
that way.” 

“O, git out with yer young fellers,— 
they don’t mean nothin’ nowadays,—- 
just merely a-courtin’.” 

“Well — h’m — yes— yer might be 
right about that.” And he looked very 
attentively into a gayly colored advertis- 
ing chromo on the wall; then he wiped 
his mouth with the-back of his hand, and 
tipping the chair backwards, he slowly 
combed his long beard with his fingers, 
while she was finishing her meal. 

The more Billy Tracy saw of Lucindy 
the more he fancied her. The kitchen, 
despite its poverty, looked orderly, and 
the room beyond with the two or three 
rawhide seated chairs and a calico cov- 
ered rocking-chair, was clean and or- 
derly, too. There was a rag-carpet on 


the floor and some callas grew in green 
powder-cans below the small window. 
On the wall hung an enlarged photo- 
graph of a slim, hard-featured woman, 
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presumably Lucindy’s mother; also an 
ornament of gilt paper with colored pic- 
tures cut out of advertising cards and 
tied together with some faded baby-rib- 
bons. Bill Tracy pronounced it a work 
of art. “Mighty cozy, mighty cozy, yer 
made it, yer did?” 

“Yes, and I crocheted this here thing, 
and,—”’ she opened the door to the bed- 
room,— “and I ’broidered this here 
splasher after one belongin’ ter Mrs. 
Marsh at the saw-mill.” 

“Smart with yer hands, ain’t yer? 
Mighty nice.” 

“Guess Miss Cook could use me, don’t 

er?” 

They walked out the front door and 
seated themselves on the rough wooden 
steps. 

“Guess she could, but I’ll jest tell yer, 


Lucindy,—I would n’t — er — er —er 
do it.” 

She looked at him in great surprise. 
“Why r 


“Well, now, a girl that can keep house 
as good as yer can, an’ ’s a-willin’ ter 
work, had orter do somethin’ better.” 

“What?” 

“Marry.” 

“O, git out!” 

“Well now, don’t say that —I— 
ahem — I — well — of course—if yer 
bound ter learn dressmakin’— of course 
—of course, I’ll see Miss Cook; but — 
well —” 

The forest sang in the summer breeze, 
softly mingling its voice with the con- 
stant babble of the mill, and the inces- 
sant fiddling of the grasshoppers far 
and near. The indefinable voices of the 
night rose from the mysterious shaded 
depths of the canyons, while the moon 
spread its silvery veil of light over the 
forest-covered ridges and the air had be- 
come narcotic with the spicy fragrance 
of needle-woods and tarweeds. 

“Well, now, ye are young,” he said 
and patted his own knee. “Yer won’t 
mind it, will yer, if a man of my age 
speaks ter yer — yill ye?” 

She watched him eagerly, but gave no 
answer. 

“Of course, it’s purty nice down at 
Millville,— good serciety and schools and 
churches and the like,— of course, it is; 
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and bein’—and bein’ the fact, that I 
have that there little house and lot right 
there by the large Bank tract and the 
mill,— I tell yer I feel purty lonesome 
anyway, many atime, Lu—marm. I 
owe some money on it to the bank; but 
knowing I can always keep my place at 
the mill, I can soon pay it off, and I can 
always make a living,— always have,— 
and — well, I guess it’s time ter go ter 
bed. There is no objection ter my sleep- 
in’ in the barn, I ’spect,— never smoke, 
nor drink, nor gamble, nor such like,— 
never did, and I jined the church at 
Brother Taylor’s revival, right after my 
wife died.” And he sighed deeply. 

Lucindy kept playing with some peb- 
bles, throwing.them up in the air and 
catching them. 

The forest whispered, and she saw all 
at once why he thought she would bet- 
ter not become a dressmaker. 

Nothing was said for several minutes. 

Bill Tracy rose slowly and stretched 
himself. “Mighty fine night! No, I tell 
yer; if I were you, I would n’t get ter be 
a dressmaker. Good night.” And he 
walked down the path, his ‘dry shoes 
creaking in the bottle-rocks. “But if yer 
want me to,” he called back, “natjerly 
I’ll speak ter her about it.” 


IT WAS a good while before sunrise 
when Mr. Tracy raised himself to a sit- 
ting position in the straw. He rubbed 
his eyes and gaped. 

A bat, which had been busy the whole 
night, fluttered around under the roof a 
few times and then hung itself to one of 
the rafters to rest for the long day. The 
barn-swallows twittered, stretched their 
wings and then glided off on their grace- 
ful, busy flight, as if they had taken their 
part of the work after the bats. But in 
the distance all sound seemed dead till 
at last a quail called and was answered 
from across the deep canyon. 

“A-aham, tut, tut, tut! Well, I guess 
I’d better.” And Mr. Tracy peeped 
through a crack in the boards towards 
the cabin. 

A fine blue smoke rose slowly from 
the stovepipe and glided listlessly up 
among the tall,dark pines. 


“If she ain’t up already! Tell yer 
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what, Bill Tracy, she is one fer you! No 
foolin’ with fires in the mornin’; no 
durned soap-suds and soft hands after it; 
and comf’table —comf’table, bless yer! 
She is a one, now, sure! A-aham, some- 
thin’ else than them town girls —good- 
fer-nothin’ buggy riders and flirts and 
dressers, a-gettin’ the best of an honest 
man and — whoa, now there, Buckskin, 
what yer put yet foot inter the crib fer ?— 
gently now — ge—ntly now — whoa. - 
there!” 

He commenced to brush the horses 
and put the harness on them. 

“A-aham! It seems rather soon like 
ter speak ter her about it — kind of too 
soon like, but be blessed if I ain’t goin’ 
ter hint at it all the same. Purty girl 
and a good girl and a hard workin’ girl! 
Whoa there, now! stop hitten’ me with 
yer old tail!—and nothin’ like them 
town-girls.” 

After breakfast, Lucindy went down 
and helped him water the horses and put 
them to the wagon. 

“Yer understand about horses, too, do 
yer? Well, well, now! How much do I 
owe yer fer this now?” 

“O, nothin’.” 

“Yes, I do. I ain’t a-payin’ fer this 
yer,— the mill is. See here, now,— six 
bits will do, won’t it?” 

“T don’t want yer money.” 

“All the same,— see here, now. Well, 
I never seed sech a gal,—bless yer. 
Well, now, as I said, Lucindy,— it’s 
much better ter get a good home of yer 
own, then ter go dressmakin’ and sech 
like.” He climbed into the seat and took 
the lines, ready to drive off. “And I'll 
be back after two more loads next week. 
Git, git, boys!” 

Clat, clat-cluck. Turning around in 
the seat, he added, “And yer can tel! me 
then whether yer would n’t rather marry 
me than go dressmakin’ with Miss 
Cook.” And at the top of his voice on 
account of the increased distance, “Put 
of course if ye want me to, I'll speak ter 
her fer yer. Goodby!” 

She stood under the old madrone by 
the trough, waving her hand at him, and 
then climbed up on the crooked trunk. 

Clat, clat, clat, fainter, fainter, then 
perfectly still, with only the hum of the 
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forest and the murmur of the rill; and 
the sun rose above a distant blue mount- 
ain while everything away below in the 
canyon and far-off valley was yet in deep, 
hazy shadow. 

“Golly! What would dad say if I did 
marry him?” 


THE sky was spangled with bril- 
liant ‘stars, peeping down between the 
tall, dark pines as into a deep well. The 
moon would not rise before late in 
the night, but Bill Tracy braved the 
darkness on the rough road; and with a 
heavy load of lumber the wagon clat- 
tered along slowly step by step up the 
short, steep hill toward Grizzly Spring. 

Bill Tracy was not in the best of hu- 
mors. He had seen nothing of Lucindy 
when he passed earlier in the day; and 
a week ago, on his second trip, she 
seemed more concerned about’ dress- 
making than in the sharing of his home. 

Bill Tracy had tried to sing, when he 
left the saw-mill; but somehow he could 
not get his voice into the right key,— it 
always ended too high, leaving him at 
last in deep, silent disgust. But, as he 
reached the top of the short hill and 
turned out on the small clearing around 
the spring and the cabin, he saw a faint 
light thrown on the madrones and 
young pines from the kitchen window 
at the back of the cabin. He stopped 
with an unnecessarily loud whoa by the 
trough; tied the lines on the brake-bar, 
and casting one more glance toward the 
cabin, climbed slowly down from the 
high seat. 

“Nothin’ wrong in it,even if her dad is 
at home. Purty strange if he would n’t 
treat a wayfarer decently; besides, all I 
— tell her-is that I seed Miss Cook 
and — ” 

The kitchen door opened and threw a 
broad spot of light on the young pines. 

“Who's that ?” 

“Eh? It’s me!” 

Then somebody came rattiing along 
softly humming. 

“Great land! Is that you? Where have 
yer been? Did n’t see yer pass.” 

“Did n’t, eh?” 

She held out her hand. “Glad ter see 
yer. Now let’s unhitch. Dad ain’t to 


home — he and Bruce went away over 
ter Sulphur Spring canyon, where the 
crazy Frenchman lives, ter hunt.” 

“Ves?” 

“Yes. Why don’t yer unhitch ?” 

“Well, ter tell the truth, Lucindy,— I 
don’t know as I had better stay.” 

“No?” 

ie.” 

“H’m, yer ain’t a-goin’ lumberin’ 
through these yer woods and mount- 
ains, air ye, in the dark?” 

“We — ll, yes.” 

“Are ye gettin’ rattle-weeded! Come 
now! Whoa, Fanny!” And she laid her 
cheek against the horse’s large, velvety 
nose. “Whoa, pet! Yer don’t think it 
worth while ter be a-goin’ any further, 
d’yer, pet?” And she snapped off the 
inside lines of the leaders. 

He stood in deepand silent admiration. 
There was something about that girl,— 
bless his soul, if he had ever seen her 
like. 

“Now look here, Lucindy, let me 
speak out.” 

“Well yer jest sit down there on the 
trough, while I unhitch. Yer must be 
tired after this hot and dusty ride, 
and —” 

“No yer sha’n’t!” 

“T’d jest as soon as not.” 

“Yer would!” There was admiration 
in his tone. ‘Well look here, now, Lu- 
cindy, let me speak out. I kinder made 
up my mind that I’d make one last and 
unchangeable propersition, that yer only 
need answer with one word, Lucindy; 
and that decides whether I go on to- 
night or stay till mornin’. Tell yer, Lu- 
cindy, when I came home that there 
other day I felt jest as lonesome, jest, 
jest — well I could n’t eat; and now — 
hold on now, let me talk out — yer need 
only say yes, Lucindy, and make Will- 
iam H. Tracy the happiest mortal alive; 
or — ye can send me out into the dark- 
ness a lumberin’ over these yere mount- 
ains ter break my neck,— hold on now! 
And I wanter add, that I seed Miss Cook 
about yer, and she says, no. ‘No,’ says 
she; she had more help now’an she 
needed ; besides Jim Trailor, in the store, 
yer know, told me that the Williams girl 
had n’t got a cent of her pay for three 
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months, and Miss Cook had refused ter 
pay fer four yards of lining she got at 
Jim’s, and she said she had already paid 
fer, and —so there ain’t no fortune in 
dressmakin’ now these hard times, no, 
nary a livin’, if I am a judge.” 

The small man with his long beard 
and old, topped felt hat stood leaning 
backward with one hand on his heart, 
awaiting his doom. 

Lucindy looked in between the horses, 
snapping Fanny’s inside line off and on. 
She glanced once at him as if she was 
going to say something, but turned 
away quickly. 

After a while, she said rather low: 
“Well, yer jest put up yer horses and [ll 
tell yer. There ain’t no hurry about it 
afore mornin’.” But when she saw his 
determined expression, she added: 
“Praps I might go with yer, since dad 
ain’t a-carin’. Dad says he an’ Bruce’ll 
go up north fer a few years a-huntin’ 
mule-deer and elk; so I guess I might 
just as well git — git — git married.” 

“There! There, now ye air a talkin’ 
sense, Lucinder! Biess me, if yer aii’t! 
Come gib me yer hand.” He patted it 
slowly while she kept snapping Fanny’s 
inside line on and off with the other. 

“Tain’t no use talkin’,” he added 
gleefully. “Yer air the finest gal I ever 
seed. Says I ter myself more’an once, 
‘Lucindy, Lucindy, she is the one,’ and 
God bless yer. I'll be jest as good ter 
yer as pie, do y’ hear! Now give mea 
big kiss, and we will jest unharness. 
That’s the girl! Woap — ah!” 

And the great silent forest answered in 
slowly dying echoes, “Woap — ah — !” 


THEY were driving along slowly 
in the cool morning, through the 
whispering forest. Her few belong- 
ings, packed into two boxes, stood under 
the seat. She had put on her finery; 
the yellow straw hat with the gay 
flowers, and a brass-beaded veil to keep 
out the dust. Her sateen dress showed 
some of its fantastic blossoms below the 
duster; the shoes she had bought from 
the superintendent’s wife over at the 
saw-mill, for whom they were too large, 
and who had sold them “mighty cheap.” 

Bill Tracy had scrubbed himself very 
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clean in the horse-trough that morning, 
and as usual put water in his hair when 
he combed it. He had in the vanity 
aroused by the occasion even wished for 
a looking-glass. But now he sat on the 
seat and cast loving giances at Lucindy, 
as they lumbered along over the rough 
road. 

The day slowly awoke to full activity, 
and the golden sunlight crept deeper 
and deeper into the blue canyons and 
forest solitudes, while the clat, clat of 
the heavily loaded wagon re-echoed un- 
der the high vaults of the humming 
pines. 

“Lucindy, ye are mighty purty in that 
there hat and—” MHe opened and 
dropped the cover of the jockey box 
with a loud bang, which startled the 
horses. “I don’t see why they could n't 
have put that ’er box in front of the 
dash-board, when they were a-fixing it, 
instead of having it right here in the 
way. Purty unhandy, where folks wanter 
sit.” 

She looked at him with a mischievous 
smile. “It would have been kinder bet- 
ter so,— I could have put my bundle up 
here between us. Ain’t this a lovely 
day though ?” 

“Fine,— the finest I ever seed, and so 
purty ye air all over, Lucinder.” 

Late in the afternoon they drove into 
Millville. 

“Who’s that there young girl on the 
seat with Billy Tracy?” asked the loafers 
in front of the Millville Hotel. The 
drug clerk came across the street to find 
out about the same thing. 

Jim Trailor spilled some of the sugar 
he was weighing out to lank old Mrs. 
Hanks; he was looking out the window 
instead of at the scales. “Who is that 
with our friend Billy?” 

Mrs. Hanks did n’t know. 

A gawky, tobacco-devouring fellow 
with the expression of one who has just 
come out of a sweet slumber, entered 
the store and asked, after having made a 
deep swallow, “Billy hain’t a-goin’ ter 
git married, es ’e?” 

“Hay, there, Billy!” cried the jolly 
barber across the street, as the mill-team 
passed, “what yer going to do, Billy?” 
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and it created a peal of laughter among 
some young fellows at the saloon corner. 

Pinky Jamisson, the candy man, 
strained himself across the counter to 
see through the open door. What could 
all this excitement be about? 

But William H. Tracy did not look 
in one direction 
nor the other; 
he appeared to 
know his goal 
and was steer- 
ing right for it, 
while Lwucindy 
looked for Miss 
Cook’s sign- 
board. When 
she had found it W/ 
that question // 
seemed settled 
with her for life. 
She began to 


look up = and 
down the walls 
like one who 


never had seen 
a town before; 
then theyturned 
into a narrow 
side street be- 
hind the church 
and halted un- 
der the large 
spreading oak 
in front of the 
parson’s cot- 
tage. 

An hour later 
later there was 
not a living soul 
in Millville 
who did not 
know that Bill 
Tracy had mar- 
ried a girl eigh- 
teen years old. 

There was a 
tin can serenade 
in the evening; 
the boys whooped themselves hoarse 
and the girls laughed and giggled; Pinky 
Jamisson did more than an average bus- 
iness; but the next morning Millville 
awoke with its usual aspect, except for 
a heap of battered tin cans at the corner 
of the Bank ranch. 


= 
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The following week the editor of the 
Millville Herald acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of a bounteous supply of six differ- 
ent kinds of excellent cake from the sur- 
prise party at Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Tracy’s. 

Lucindy settled well into the wagon 
seaton the other 
side of the 
jockey box; she 
accompanied her 
husband wher- 
ever he went, 
whether he de- 
livered his loads 
of flour, hauled 
wheat for the 
y farmers, or lum- 
Of), ber from the 

// mountains; she 
was always with 
him, and _ be- 
tween them 
grew a strong 
feeling of re- 
gard and good- 
fellowship. 


IT HADbeen 
raining for 
weeks almost 
without cessa- 
tion. The roads 
were muddy, 
and Millville 
was as dull and 
dead as only a 
small  Califor- 
nian village in 
the rainy sea- 
son can be. In 
the small white 


house at the 
corner of the 
<< Bank ranch 


stood Billy 
Tracy with both 
hands in his 
pockets, hoping 
it would soon stop raining. 

“IT am kinder tired of this ’ere, Lu- 
cindy. I ain’t a-makin’ a cent, and — 
well, if it lets up by noon I’ll go ter Glen- 
dale tomorrer with that. flour for them 
Jews there; but I don’t know as you'd 
better go this time, with yer neuralger. 
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Wet and cold as it is, it won’t do yer any 
good, honey,— I'll be home by night.” 

Toward evening the rain ceased. <A 
cold north wind swept through the val- 
ley, and in the morning there was a light 
hoar frost on the new, soft grass. 

“Well, goodby, Lucindy. ‘Take care 
of yerself. I’m goin’ ter cross the creek 
at the upper ford, and don’t yer worry if 
it'll be late afore I come home. The 
roads are purty bad, yer know,— no bot- 
tom to them some places; but I'll be 
home termorrer, sure.” 

The cold, restless air took hold of her 
calico dress and flapped it against the 
door-casing. The horses felt gay after 
the long rest, and so the wagon rattled 
off at a lively rate up toward the mill, 
and passing it, wound along the narrow 
road toward the upper ford. 

It was the first time he had gone off 
without her to be gone for two whole 
days, and Lucindy felt strangely nervous 
about it. She looked once more, then 
hurried into the house to do up her 
morning’s work. 

“If he ain’t jest as kind as he can be. 
The folks air a-talkin’ about me marryin’ 
a man over fifty years old, but he’s jest 
like a father t’ me— much better ’an 
dad.” 

And she commenced to whistle while 
she washed the dishes. But soon again 
she fell into deep thoughts of concern. 
She was not certain but that it would 
have been better had she gone with him. 
In the night the wind turned to the 
south; by noon the next day the rain fell 
in sheets; and she felt more and more 
anxious. It grew dark early. The creek 
thundered through the canyon with a 
swollen, muddy current; the wind shook 
the house, sighing in the naked limbs of 
the oak. 

“Poor pa!” she said several times. “‘T 
do wish he’d stay at Glendale; but 
there ain’t much use hopin’,—he is jest 
that fond of yer, Lucindy, that he'll be a- 
comin’ strikin’ right back through all 
this yere slush and rain.” 

And so it was. 

He sat on the high seat, bending his 
head against the storm which twisted 
and sighed through the dense chaparral 
on the lonely heights. His hands were 


numb with cold, but he urged the horses 
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along as fast as they could safely travel. 
He knew Lucindy “would be having the 
toothache bad, and jest be a-scared to 
death if he did n’t come’’; otherwise he 
could have stopped over at Dick Bent- 
son’s on the sand hills. 

Darkness overtook him before he 
reached the canyon; but he kept up his 
spirits by whistling; and besides, he had 
a surprise for Lucindy in the jockey box, 
a rolled-gold breast pin; just like the one 
Jim Trailor’s wife had. He would save 
it for Christmas, next week. He had 
bought it below cost at Levy’s,— “just 
because it was he.” He put his hand 
into the box to feel if it was all safe yet. 

Splash, splash, clat, slap,— the horses 
trotted along slowly through the mud 
down the steep road into the canyon. 

“Whoa, boys! If this yere don’t look 
kinder dubious.” 

And he climbed down from the seat, 
in the darkness stepping into a deep 
puddle. 

“Gosh! Whoa now, boys,— let m’ see 
what we air a-doin’.” 

He walked down to the surging cur- 
rent of muddy water, which tore past 
him out from the darkness and into it 
again. He lifted the lantern high above 
his head. The wind roared in concert 
with the water, it howled in the large, 
leafless cottonwoods. 

“Kinder dubious — kinder dubious.” 

But it was only a little farther he had 
to go, and he would be at home with Lu- 
cindy and in dry clothes, sitting by the 
fire a-guessing with her, just as comfort- 
able as could be and snug and lovely, 
while outside the storm could roar as 
much as it pleased for all he cared — and 
Lucindy getting over her toothache. 

“Kinder dubious.” There was some- 
thing in him which said, “Don’t”; but 
also something, and it became the 
stronger, which said, “Try it.” So near 
home — only just across. O, he would 
make it. And he clicked his tongue. 

“Git, boys.” 

Wu-rur-ur boiled the water past him 
in the faint yellow light of his lantern. 

“Git! Git! Git, will ye!” 

But the wagon-box floated off from 
the running-gear. 

“Whoa there!” 

The lines were torn from his hands, as 
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he was flung into the surging current, 
which carried him off at a great speed 
through the narrow, dark canyon, some- 
times above, sometimes beneath, the 
water. He saw and recognized for a sec- 
ond the light of his little home below 
the mill, where Lucindy was waiting for 
him. He uttered a fearful cry just as 
the water filled his mouth, and he was 
carried beneath it in a wild, whirling 
death-dance, into a large, deep pool; 
then onward, onward. 

At last the dead limb of a fallen oak 
caught his oil-coat and swung him into 
a shallow eddy, where he was found the 
| next evening after the rain had ceased 
and the creek had partly retired into its 
old channel. He lay half buried beneath 
dead leaves and fine yellow sand. 

It was Lucindy who found him,thcugh 
there were many searching, below a 
large old cottonwood in the soft, smooth 
sand which had tried to bury him. 

She did not call the others, though a 
cry threatened for a moment to escape 
from her aching throat. 

She merely glided down the steep 
bank with her thin calico dress, torn an 
wet, clinging close to her body. She took 
hold of him under the arms, and with 
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one effort turned him on his back in the 
clean sand. 

“Pa!” she spoke low. Then with in- 
creasing force, “Pa — O, pa!” 

Squatting down by the side of the 
corpse, she rested her forehead on her 
knees and wept quietly, while her long, 
red hair, loosened by the brambles, fell 
like a ragged mantle of the richest gold 
around her as it was struck by the sun- 
beams that made their way between the 
mossy green limbs of the fallen giant. 

And the yellow water surged past her 
over the yellow sand; and above her fell 
into a fathomless deep, the clear, blue 
sky after the rain. 
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THE CHRISTMAS BELLS OF 1898. 
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ING, Christmas bells, as never before, 
1 R From isles of palm to shivering pine, 
Sf Bat Out from the land of gold and wine, 
M2 LES Over the wave, where, as shrine on shrine, 
aE ny “3c, The stars and stripes in unbroken line 
. = Bear out to the far Levantine shore 









“y % * A new glad strain for their Christmas lore. 
io tse 

” BM a, . To pulse of the nation’s loyal heart 
AU Ty Mp: Ring joyful measures to loud acclaim; 

one is A throb of love for each hero’s name, 

ae a4 And heroes, alas, unknown to fame; 
at Y With dull, sad note for our cause of shame — 
SA ofA To stricken in crowded tents apart, 


With wounds of soul and of limbs asmart. 


Ring for a love by the Christ-child brought 
And planted deeply in woman’s breast; 

With purest lilies on brow and vest, 

Banner and cross to her bosom pressed, 

She pillows the weary head to rest, 

And soothes with a touch divinely taught — 
By love of loves through her soul inwrought. 


Glory to God, for triumphs won 

By ships of battle, their men of might, 

And the brave who fought and guard for right ;— 
The dawn of peace with its joyful light 

Ere the century opes its wings for flight ;— 

Glory to God, for the wrongs undone, 

Through the might and power of His glorious Son! 


Margaret A. Brooks. 
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CHURCH OF SAINTE ANNE DE LA PALUE 


THE «*PARDON”’ OF SAINTE ANNE 
DE LA PALUE 


STRANGE CUSTOMS OF BRITTANY 


By ALGERNON G. SHAW 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


RITTANY is that portion of 
France which as a thin, long. 
scraggy finger, advances ‘into the 

Atlantic Ocean. Its rocky _ shores, 
washed by the Atlantic and the English 
Channel, are honeycombed by the fury 
of the elements. Few people know more 
about Brittany than the average tourist 
does and wander little from the beaten 
path, but for those whom the study of 
ancient folklore, strange people, and cus- 
toms of the past, have any attraction, 
ample repayment in the form of striking 
novelty awaits their researches. It is a 
land of delightful surprises for artists, 
yielding, as it would seem, with some 
reluctance its hidden beauties, as though 
the gaze of the vulgar curiosity seeker, 
was disagreeable to it, filled as it is with 
hidden and poetic memories. 

Even to this day, the inhabitants of 
this strange French province have kept 
most of their customs and weird beliefs 
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intact. They still dress and speak Celtic 
as when Caesar conquered Gaul, and 
they have retained the unconquerable 
spirit they showed then. As a small na- 
tion living apart, up to recent years they 
lived, but alas! progress and civilization 
care little for poetic ignorance,— and 
though these people have resisted clan- 
nishly for centuries the outside influences 
of French pressure, today schools and 
railroads are penetrating that barrier of 
prejudice and the obstinacy of a race 
clinging to its cherished past. 

Before it is too late it is well to note 
the customs which will give the true 
meaning of the legends and practices 
which may survive in the lore of coming 
generations. They may not always be 
sacred rites performed with the full con- 
science of their importance and value, 
but will become traditional customs 
clung to merely from habit and respect 
for a very ancient past. 
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This introduction is necessary to show 
how permeated with superstition Brit- 
tany and its people are, how all the 
events of life are interwoven with an in- 
finite sadness with legends of death from 
the birth to the grave and beyond. In 
their amusements and all actions of life 
there is that strange soberness. In their 
love songs and wedding ceremonies the 
fragility of human life and happiness is 
sung in tearful tones; and a characteri:tic 
feature of this Celtic race is its constant 
spiritual association with death, its inter- 
course with the souls of the departed, so 
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one seeing Brittany gets the impression 
of being among sad people who live on 
equal terms of intimacy with their dead, 
a people far more cheerful when not 
amusing themselves. 

The “Ankou” in Brittany is the divin- 
ity of death incarnated in the last person 
to die within the year. He is depicted as 
a tall skeleton draped in a shroud. He 
has long snow-white hair and the face is 
shaded under a_ broad-brimmed hat. 
Its skull whirls around so as to em- 
brace all the region it has to survey. The 
“Ankou” goes about at midnight in a 
chariot filled with corpses, and those 


hearing the creaking of its axle are 
doomed. The chariot is called the “Kor- 
rik ann Ankou” or the Cart of Death. 

The “Ankou” stands at the head of the 
chariot, sharpening his scythe on a thigh 
bone. He drives a stout and a thin horse 
harnessed behind one another and pre- 
ceded by the “Pest.” 

The “Manouer Naz,” or night washers, 
are women who meet at night near 
lonely pools of water. They are cursed 
souls condemned to wash their shrouds 
for eternity. These women in life and 
out of a love for lucre washed on Sun- 
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days and holidays. The persons who 
meet them at night and undertake to as- 
sist them are compelled to wring their 
linen until death overtakes them. 

The soul as it leaves the body assumes 
different shapes, sometimes that of a 
white mouse, or an insect hovering over 
the grave. 

In country places in Brittany the cem- 
etery always surrounds the church, and 
is holy or consecrated ground, and the 
belief exists that new-born infants pass- 
ing over the sacred soil into the church 
and leaving it without being baptized are 
privileged with a supernatural insight. 
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Thus, the child is born, the priest has ap- 
pointed the baptism for a certain hour, 
but the matron and godfather linger in 
drinking-places and are late. The priest 
has tired of waiting or may have been 
called somewhere else. At last they ar- 
rive with the infant. The church is 
empty and cold, and in turn they wait for 
the absent priest. The matron, “the old 
woman of the salt,” declares that if they 
stay any longer the new-born risks catch- 
ing its death of cold. They leave the 
church for some warmer place, possibly 
a nearby inn, where they await the return 
of the indispensable priest. The child 
has passed through the cemetery and 
out again over blessed ground without 
being made a Christian, hence he will be 
wonderfully gifted. 

In some villages there are poets and 
singers of local fame. They go from 
place to place reciting or singing at 
marriages or feasts, often making mar- 
riage engagements. Large marriag<s 
have a bagpipe player and an official 
poet who recites at the ceremony. 

It is customary for the bride to hide 
and the groom to seek for her, some- 
times in her own mother’s house, and 
bring her back with a show of force. 
When he has returned with her he sings 
a sad complaint on the responsibility of 
married life and carries her on his back 
around the room. 

If two peasants have a dispute, each in 
turn invokes “Saint Yves the Truthful” 
and assigns the other to his tribunal. By 
a strange irony he is the patron saint of 
the lawyers. A special incantation is 
gone through, in which the person seek- 
ing redress from an enemy shakes the 
statue of Saint Yves by the shoulder re- 
peating certain formulas for the death 
of that same enemy. If Saint Yves is 
pleased, he decides the right or wrong of 
the case “by the deperishing” of the 
guilty one within the year. 

On All Saints’ day food is left at night 
on the tables for the departed souls as 
they visit their houses on that occasion. 
Evil spirits under the guise of dwarfs, 
“Karrigans,” change children in their 
cradles. There are eighteen signs and 
premonitions for death. 

In Brittany when they wish to see or 
bring about the death of some one they 
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fill a little bag with a few grains of salt, 
a little earth taken from the cemetery, 
virgin wax, a spider, and human nail 
scraps, and carry the little satchel hung 
around the neck for nine days. It is left 
on the path of the conjured one, who, if 
he picks it up,dies within twelve months. 

In Brittany there are four or five large 
annual religious festivals, or “Pardons,” 
—literally translated, “forgivings.” They 
are held in honor of saints renowned for 
their curative power or for a general and 
spiritual cleaning up, and conStitute a 
very peculiar sort of revival. These re- 
ligious pilgrimages are attended by as 
many as eight or nine thousand people 
at a time. 

The most celebrated of these gather- 


‘ings are, the Pardon of Saint Yves, for 


the poor; Rumengal, for the singers; 
Saint Loc Ronan, for various ills, and 
Saint Anne, for the seafaring people. 
The first Pardon I ever saw. I shall 
not soon forget, particularly as it hap- 
pened to be that of Saint Anne, justly 
celebrated in Brittany as the finest. 


We left Douarnenez a Saturday morn- 
ing in the month of August. Our cart 
was old and rickety, and my companion 
a non-talkative peasant with a couple of 
grunting, ill-humored pigs secured in 
the bottom of our vehicle. Up and down 
hill we went, bumping over stones and 
ruts much to the discomfort of all con- 
cerned. The road follows that beautiful 
bay of Douarnenez with here and there 
between it and the sea rusty patches of 
moorlands or a little oasis of pine trees 
while the road is lined with furze so com- 
mon in that country. 

Everything was quiet, under the hot 
sun that August morning, as rolling 
along I caught sight of the distant sea 
and heard its dull far-away roar as it 
dashed against the cliffs. Carts passed 
us, some slowly, others rushing, but all 
going to the Pardon. These carts were 
filled and overcrowded with peasants, 
the father or son driving, while the 
mother and little ones were huddled to- 
gether in the straw. 

I asked my companion why they all 
looked so sad and thoughtful, in contrast 
to their holiday attire. He looked at me 
an instant in ill-disguised contempt at 
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my question, and in a melange of Celtic 
and French answered: “Don’t you know 
that this is the pardon of Saint Anne, for 
the souls which the sea has taken and not 
given back? These women are the wid- 
ows of the sea!” 

And I thought how calm that sea 
looked, how placid appeared its deep 
slumbering passions, that sea which they 
had learned to hate and love, to live and 
die by, and I understood their profound 
melancholy and the smiling cruelty of 
that untamed ocean. 

At last, an up-hill mount, and the pan- 
orama we had was grand. To the right 
and in the blue hazy distance the Menez 
Flom, the mountain of sacred memories, 
reared its head, the scintillating sea on 
the left, and in front of us, as far as the 
horizon, a world of tents, a fever of 
noise, a babel of excitement, a new, no- 
mad city improvised before us. Amidst 
this white sea of tents, the little chapel of 
Saint Anne reared its slender spire as a 
granite gem in its setting of foliage. 
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PROCESSION 


As in the days of ancient migrations, 
tents without number of all forms and 
color, grouped picturesquely here and 
there, gave the impression of a sudden 
invasion, a landing of barbarians. Many 
of these tents were propped up on oars 
stuck in the ground, and some were 
made of boat sails showing letters and 
pilot inscriptions on them. Surrounding 
the tents were chariots and carts thrown 
backward with a forest of upturned 
shafts and tangled wheels while the 
horses roamed about. Above all, soared 
a clamor, a human buzzing, to which at 
intervals, the growling of the sea 
formed an undertone. 

I elbowed my way, through the dense 
strange-costumed crowd and the dust. 
A Brittany crowd is something almost 
solid and compact, the peasants compos- 
ing it, have to be pushed aside, to make 
way as they stand stolidly with arms 
folded. 

Arond the church a tribe—a migra- 
tion—of beggars were sitting in all pos- 
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tures under the shade trees and the 
church doors. They all made a rush for 
me, the stranger, therefore the easy prey. 
Sliding, hopping, falling over each other, 
and yelling for alms, they came. Only 
Italy and Spain could produce a like 
ragged and insolent crowd. They did 
not ask for alms, they demanded it! 
“Pay the duty of the poor!” they 
shouted, and they rubbed near me, 
crowding and gesticulating, some with 
hideous ulcers, others blowing in my face 
their nasueating breaths tainted by alco- 
hol. Throwing a handful of pennies, was 
the easiest way to get rid of them, and 
it did it effectively. 

Beggars are here from the foundation 
of the pilgrimage; they are a caste, an 
institution, as much so, as the wandering 
beggar priests of India. They used to 
call themselves the “Kings of the Palue” 
(sea marsh), an ephemeral royalty, as 
only the Saturday of the pilgrimage be- 
longs to them. Arrived in the morning, 
from heaven knows where, by night 
they would be off. That was why they 
were so anxious to collect all the money 
possible before night. If they stayed 
until the morrow they would violate cus- 
tom, and in Brittany customs are seldom 
violated. 

How restful was the interior of this 
little chapel of Saint Anne, dating from 
the XVth century, how calm after the 
outside turmoil! Symbolical ex-votos, 
little boat’s anchors and rescued bits of 
shipwreck, were on the walls and Saint 
Anne, patroness of the seamen, was on 
the altar, dressed in her best robes with 
all the youthful graces of a very old 
lady. There was a low murmur of pray- 
ers, women in postures of supplication, 
kneeling or fallen down in mute appeal, 
a sleepy and monotonous buzzing of 
prayers in that cool semi-obscurity. 

But night came. From a large tent a 
crowd of men, women, and children, 
snored discordantly, while at the extrem- 
ity of a long table more were eating and 
drinking sour cider, under the flickering 
light of a tallow candle, which cast fan- 
tastic shadows on the canvas. 

The night was mild and calm under 
the soft radiance of the moon, which 
bathed in silvery light the tops of the 
white tents. Here and there flickering 
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lights passed rapidly, and this canvas vis- 
ion of a camp was something of a 
ghostly city that had spring up by magic 
to disappear in the same way. 

But, hark, what was this chant? 

A slow, hoarse rhapsody which seemed 
howled by an unsteady choir of drunk- 
ards. 


“En eskopti a Gerne, war wordick ar 


mor glaz,” or “In the Bishopric of Corn- 
wall of the blue sea.” They sing those 
disinherited of life! 

It was the beggars’ procession, scam- 
pering away, fantastic and weird, in the 
night. They trudged along pell-mell in 
a herd, singing the praises of Sainte 
Anne de la Palue the merits of the good 
woman saint, the grandmother of the 
Saviour. I noticed blind beggars going 
along in a sort of somnambulistic walk; 
others, human stumps, shaking as a bell 
between their crutches. Beggars every- 
where, in front and around, like a rising 
tide, a horde, and to close the rear guard, 
an “innocent,” or idiot. He was a tall, 
gaunt fellow, with stupefied face. He 
had a long skirt like a woman, and his 
mother led him by a string. On his pas- 
sage people uncovered and _ crossed 
themselves, as they say that the spirit of 
God inhabits the mind of the simple and 
half-witted unfortunates. 

The following day, Sunday, the “great 
day,” as they call it, dawned. The re- 
ligious procession did not start until the 
afternoon; in the meanwhile, the same 
excitement as yesterday, the same noise, 
dust, drinking, and a glittering of all the 
costumes from near and far. 

In this sea of noise and color, there 
was a little haven, an island of silence, a 
corner of solitude: it was the sacred foun- 
tain of Saint Anne. And what parish or 
village in Brittany has not its miracu- 
lous fountain, gifted with a holy healing 
power! Fountains here are like their 
vast family of saints; their reputation is 
made by some special virtue, such as 
curing diseased animals, as St. Herbat, 
or fits, warts, or any other disease. 

If any of this saintly family fail to ful- 
fill the expectations of the pilgrims, his 
popularity may decline in a very short 
time, popular sentiment fluctuating eas- 
ily. I have seen whole rows of wooden 
statues of saints and angels in attics of 
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THE “PARDON” 
churches; they were rubbing shoulders 
fraternally against one another, most of 
them forgotten and mouldy with age, de- 
throned by some new favorite. 

A parapet surrounds the fountain of 
Saint Anne, and the foundation is paved 
with large granite slabs. in the center 
under a sort of niche stands a statuette 
of Saint Anne, very stiff and hieratic, 
stained with age. Old crones stood be- 
side the sacred pool with cups to aid the 
devout in their sprinkling and general 
ablutions. 
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number,— the shortest one on _ top, 
showing the edges of the other two be- 
low,— seemed too heavy for her tired 
limbs. She had come from far, no 
doubt, with her two sons escorting her, 
as they stood there, both stiff and silent, 
stupidly turning their hats in their hands. 

he officious old women offered her 
their services with whispered consola- 
tions, asking the nature of her suffering. 
She fell on a bench exhausted, and with 
her long thin fingers unlaced her bodice, 
unbaring her bosom, where the hideous 
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SAINTE ANNE AND HER BODYGUARD 


The same ceremonies almost take 
place at the pool of Saint Anne d’Av- 
ray in Morbihan, with a few variations, 
such as throwing pins and broken crock- 
ery in the water. 

A woman advanced, a “Bigouchen,’ 
clad in a costume Oriental in its char- 
acteristics. She walked with faltering 
step to the sacred well. Her face had the 
earthen hue of amummy’s. Her head 
was inclosed in a narrow cloth cap, em- 
broidered with glittering beads and ara- 
besques of pearls, surmounted by a sort 
of mitre. Her heavy skirts, three in 


sore of a cancer lay exposed, striated 


with lint. 

What fanaticism can do, this was a 
good example and not an _ infrequent 
one, as these people would rather ask 
supernatural aid than see a doctor. It 
was a queer sight, this poor woman, ig- 
norant of all things, but with the faith 
that moves mountains. 

The attendants saw to it that the ablu- 
tions were done according to the rites. 
One wet her face, another poured some 
of the water in her large sleeve, also on 
her handkerchief, bathing her sore, while 
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others dragged themselves on_ their 
knees, invoking for her “the patroness of 
la Palue, great grandmother of merciful- 
ness, mother of mothers, source of 
health, hope of the Brittany people,” and 
so on. ; 

At about four or five in the afternoon 
the religious procession took place. It 
was a marvel of color, harmoniously 
blended and still possessing striking 
contrasts. It is impossible to conceive a 
more complete vision of art, moving in 
a golden haze, while the vibrating little 
bells of the ancient chapel rang in silvery 
peals, hope and faith above the calm bay 
of Douarnenez, seen in the distance of its 
blue azure. 

Four large banners opened the march 
of the procession which was just leaving 
the church. They were very old, these 
banners, and vene.able. The young men 
carried them with a visible effort, for 
they were tall, heavy affairs, embroidered 
in gold thread, tarnished with age. The 
inscriptions were in Celtic and were bar- 
barous sounding saints’ names. 

The honor of carrying these banners is 
in some parishes fought for in pitched 
battles and the little wooden saints are 
broken to pieces, but a new one gets the 
honored position for a year. 

It was a warm day, and the banner 
carriers were perspiring as the heavy 
poles swayed to and fro, bowing to the 
breeze. Following these, came eight sil- 
ver-cross bearers. The crosses were car- 
ried by some old men, wearing the an- 
cient dragou biaz, or large, baggy 
trousers, terminating at the knee, and 
dark velvet coats. They walked slowly 
under the sultry sky with bared heads, 
but did not seem to suffer in their reli- 
gious fervor. 

But here was the main body of the 
procession emerging from the church; it 
was composed mostly of women; they 
extinguished the lighted tapers they car- 
ried, a symbol showing that thus van- 
ished the life of the cherished ones. 
They were a multitude with their long 
smoking white tapers, bobbing up and 
down. ‘The costumes were of a richness 
seldom met anywhere else. The eye be- 
came tired and dazed at this orgy of 
color. It was like a procession of living 
idols, very nunlike, in their white linen 
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bonnets. These bonnets were of all 
shapes and dimensions, and fluttered 
about like a huge field of sea-gulls. 
Some of the women were dressed in 
black velvet caps, scarlet cloth dresses, 
yellow silk embroideries, blue aprons, 
and on all this a profusion of multi-col- 
ored beads lavishly embroidered. 

The spectacle of these women, in their 
barbaric finery, slowly walking with 
head bowed, in the dazzling frame of this 
Brittany afternoon, together with their 
slow chanting of prayers and litany, is 
assuredly one of the strangest and most 
beautiful memories, not to be forgotten. 

The faces of those “widows of the 
sea” bore the expression of a resigned 
placidity. The most afflicted hid their 
tears under their gray capes with hands 
reverently folded. 

Among these pilgrims were the 
women of the Island of Ushant with their 
hair hanging straight down on their 
slender necks. Very seldom do they 
come on the mainland, and it was only 
a question how many would deplore the 
death of someone by the sea at the next 
pilgrimage! 

This religious procession is held 
largely to offer the thanks of  ship- 
wrecked survivors, who have made a 
vow if saved in the hour of peril, to walk 
bare-footed to the shrine of Saint Anne 
and offer her an ex-voto. 

Sailors and fishermen followed after 
the women, and with a touching delicacy 
of feeling in those rude hearts, they had 
put on the identical dress or oil-skin they 
had been saved in. 

They were all there, those brave sea- 
men, in their working harness of merci- 
less fight, their trousers tucked up, tar- 
stained and worn by toil. Sometimes, to 
add to the illusion, they dip themselves 
in the near-by sea, and take part in the 
ceremony dripping wet. 

In their ranks figured an entire crew 
preceded by an apprentice. A piece of 
rotten board was hung around his neck, 
probably a memento of the wreck. This 
procession seemed interminable, but fas- 
cinating, as it sinuously wound up hill 
and down dale, around the chapel three 
times, over to the sacred well, along the 
route prescribed by the rites. 

As a contrast to the rude sea-faring 
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men, a group of young girls, slender and 
delicate in their white veils, followed im- 
mediately behind them, carrying a large 
statue of the Virgin on a sort of wooden 
platform. Behind came the matrons, 
dressed in red cloth, carrying in the 
same manner as the young girls the 
statue of Saint Anne, then two young 
priests in gold cloth chasubles. In a lit- 
tle glass receptacle they carried on a 
cushion, the relics of Saint Anne. The 
officiating clergy formed the rear guard, 
followed by all the laggards. 

Imagine this crowd of very nearly ten 
thousand people, most of them with 
tapers, slowly defiling to a plaintive, 
slow chant in Celtic, a gwerz, or holy 
song. 

The melody of all these hymns starts 
with a low sad note, half veiled, as 
though coming from very far, and 
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abruptly the hymn rises, swelling in 
force and religious intensity. 

Every one takes up the refrain, or dis- 
kan, with a slow, large traling rhythm. 

Evening was descending on the plain 
and the sun sinking in a golden bath: the 
banners and the priest had retired into 
the little chapel. The tents were being 
pulled down in a fever of activity; the 
vast plain all upheaved and trampled, the 
multitude slowly trickling away, by all 
the little paths oozing like water. 

Once more solitude would reign su- 
preme for another year, and the little 
church of Saint Anne would become a 
melancholy spot under the autumn Brit- 
tany sky. Silence would replace noise, 
and where life was once, nothing but the 
plaintive cry of the seagull would awake 
the echoes of the poetic little chapel of 
Saint Anne, fading in gray twilight. 


SEA IN AUTUMN. 


KNOW how all the hollows of the land 
Are bright with harvest, how, with every breeze, 
Her largesse Autumn scattereth from the trees, 
And how the sheaves are piled on every hand. 
Basks the brown earth; her toil hath bought her ease, 
Here is the lesson, plain to understand; 
Yet there remaineth somewhat,— pace the strand, 
And watch with me the vast, the infertile seas. 
Deeper than earth’s their calm, from marge to marge 
Wide stretched they lie; untroubled by the need 
Of any fruitage, barren and content; 
They know the secret of a hope more large 
Than we have guessed at, them a richer meed 
Than we have won so hardly, Heaven hath sent. 


A. B. Carr. 
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“WELL, WHAT ARE YOU FELLERS GOIN’ 





TO DO:” 


ONE INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF 
“LITTLE DOUBTFUL” 


A TRUE STORY 


By GRACE F. 


EVENTEEN as rugged, _ stern- 
looking fellows as ever met to- 
gether for pleasure, business, or 

trouble, were sitting or lounging in a 
barren, abandoned store-room, one very 
hot August morning in Duncan, Ari- 
zona, about twelve years ago. Each of 
them had braved about every danger 
known to the body, as well as every one 
possible to the soul. Not one of them 
but had killed his man,— several, their 
men. If among them one had ever 
shown a weak nerve or sensitive fiber, it 
was unknown and was a secret apt to die 
with him. Bronzed by the weather, har- 
dened by hardship, seared to a sinewy 
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toughness by constant exposure to the 
burning Arizona sunshine, there was 
that on the face of each of these men, 
which told of fearlessness absolute. 

But, for some reason, these men, who 
had no recollection of restraint of any 
kind, whose arguments were of that 
short and sharp kind, in which the man 
who shoots first and best has the affirm- 
ative, were disturbed. Just what it was, 
it would have been difficult to determine. 
They sat, some on kegs, some on boxes, 
while others chose the cow-boy’s favor- 
ite posture, sitting on the floor, his back 
against anything that would support 
him, his big white hat on the back of his 
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head, his knees well apart and hands 
clasped loosely over them. They all 
smoked silently, intensely, until the 
smoke from seventeen large, well and 
oft-filied pipes rolled in billowy fra- 

rance from doors and weather cracks. 

he poor ponies outside, used as they 
were to the moods of their remarkable 
riders, wondered, no doubt, (if a horse 
can wonder,) why they were so quiet. 
Never in the life of a cow pony, from the 
hour in which he realizes the tightening 
strength of the lasso as it drops over and 
imprisons him, to his death, from the 
first to the last of his exciting life, does 
he ever know perfect quiet when three or 
four of his masters are congregated. And 
here were a goodly number, with noth- 
ing to do but to smoke,— neither sing- 
ing, telling jokes, drinking, gambling, 
nor “playing fiddle.” Something must 
be wrong. And no one seemed willing 
to break the silence. Jt might have been 
a funeral, only that funerals in Arizona 
are not necessarily quiet. 

The stillness that might have soon be- 
come unbearable was broken by a most 
unusual sound, which came from a dirty 
looking bundle that lay on one of the 
unused counters at the back of the room. 
It might have been a mixture of human 
and animal complaint, a little whimper, 
not aggressive or troublesome, just a re- 
minder that a little Apache baby that 
had lain unfed and uncared for so many 
hours was asking not to be forgotten. 
And this baby was the direct cause of all 
the persistent smoking and meditating. 

The day before, our seventeen men, 
brave and strong, had captured a band 
of renegade Apache Indians then raiding 
through a part of southwestern New 
Mexico and Arizona, into old Mexico 
and back again to the San Carlos Reser- 
vation. Their misdeeds were many in 
number and terrible in character, until 
these men, with their skill as horsemen, 
their unerring aim as marksmen, had 
banded themselves together to avenge 
some of the cruelties done to their fellow 
creatures. And they were already suc- 
cessful, had taken prisoners the entire 
band, and had only surrendered them to 
the lawful authorities because of the 
rather powerful presence of the Regu- 


lars, who were only an hour or two be- 
hind our Duncan Rangers in the pur- 


suit. There was bustle and stir in the 
early morning as the soldiers made ready 
to march with their prisoners, and 


through some unaccountable oversight 
the poor baby had been left behind. 


' A squaw had been killed in the skirmish, 


doubtless his mother, and no one else 
seemed to acknowledge his existence, so 
that just as our Rangers were preparing 
to ride away to their various ranches, 
they discovered the sleeping youngster 
several hours (three at least) after the 
others had gone. It was Apaches they 
wanted. It was an Apache baby they 
had got. And he was uncomfortable 
from long neglect, and was now beg- 
ging a little attention. 

The captain then raised himself to ask, 


*“Well, what are you fellers goin’ to do 


with the kid? Somethin’ has got to be 
done, and done quick. What is it? I 
say for some of you as has women folks 
to take it home and take care of it. The 
Government ’II foot the bill and be glad 
to have the kid tuk care of.” 

“And turn another damned Apache 
loose to kill and steal?” called out a Ran- 
ger. “No, sir! Not much. Kill him, I 
say. Shoot, just as you would a skunk. 
Ain’t they killed and tortured our moth- 
ers’ babies before their eyes? Ain’t they 
burned and stole and murdered every 
human or human belongin’ they could 
find? And ain’t we swore to kill every 
damned Apache, little or big, we came 
across? And are we goin’ back on what 
we swore? No, sir! We'll shoot him, 
or wring his neck, or knock him on the 
head, and throw him to the coyotes, as 
his tribe have done ours. I wish to God 
we had all the balance of them where 
we've got this un. What do ye say, 
boys?” 

“Shoot him, of course!” “Hang him 
to a telegraph pole for his cousins to 
see!” “ Knock him in the head!”— from 
the crowd, all shouting their hate for an 
Indian, except the captain, who, rising, 
turned a pitying, if short glance, at the 
poor baby and said: — 

“All right. Go ahead. Settle it your 
own way. But let me give you a little 
piece of advice. Whichever one of you 
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“LITTLE DOUBTFUL” 


shoots him wants to take a sure aim, for 


by G—, I'll kill the man that has to hit 
him the second time.” And with that 
he walked heavily and with splendid rat- 
tling and jangling of spurs, out into the 
sunshine, and rode directly away. 


“Well, that’s a great break for a fellow 


like Buck to make. Wonder why he 
did n’t adopt the kid himself,’ said one. 

“Wonder what ails him. Hope he 
ain’t sunstruck. Acts kinder like it 
though,” said another. 

But what of the baby! No one heed- 
ing his small complainings, he philo- 
sophically went off to sleep, while the 
men prepared to do battle with him. 

“Let’s toss up to see who fixes the 
kid,” a Ranger proposed. 

“You needn’t toss up. I'll do him up 
myself. I feel just like it. I took the 
head off a rattlesnake the other day at 
pretty fair distance and I am in trainin’,” 
said a grizzly old man, who was known 
and respected as “Dad.” “You step off 
a neat little target and hoist Mr. Injin 
out there on one of them bear grass 
piles. Turn him around this way so I 
can get a fair sight at that black mop of 
a head of his. No, not that one. That’s 
too close. Don’t want to powder-burn 
him. Might spoil him for the coyotes. 
They say a coyote won’t eat a Mexican, 
he’s too full of chile. I reckon they 
would n’t like powder any better. Now, 
Betsy, we'll just lift off the top of Mr. 
Injin’s head, I guess. Yes, Jim’s the one 
to fix the kid. He’s got some at home 
and ought to know how to prop him up 
comfortable. Here goes! Come along, 


boys, and see fair play.” 
And they filed out to see the baby “put 
to sleep” as some one facetiously said. 
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The joking was done in a half-hearted 
sort of way. But joke they must at all 
times over the most terrible affairs. 

“Let her go, Dad. The kid ‘ll get sun- 
burned if the heat doesn’t give him a 
headache,” from one jovial one. 

“The little cuss must be pretty dry. 
He’s been done up in them blankets ever 
since last night. Let’s give him a pull 
from one of the jugs to brace him up.” 

And so on till each had his funny 
mood exhausted, which was not long. 

“All set, Dad. Let him have it!” 

Dad raised “Betsy” to his shoulder 
and took a calm, deliberate aim, but low- 
ered the gun to remark: ‘“Something’s 
wrong with these blame sights. Can't 
see nothing but the little devil’s eyes. I’ll 
fix him this time, I guess.” 

The men had ceased chaffing. One or 
two of the youngest ones had got too 
warm and had taken their hats off, but 
they watched Dad intensely. The marks- 
manship of one of their champions was 
at stake, and Dad’s finger was on the 
trigger when he turned abruptly around 
with lowered gun and said, “I can’t do 
it, boys. He’s only a baby.” And Dad 
mounted his pony and rode away. 

The baby, pleased at the change in his 
position and encouraged by the company 
he was so lonely for, was turning his lit- 
tle head this way and that, patiently 
waiting for new developments. Each 
man in his turn swore “he’d kill him,” 
and each one weakened. Not one could 
shoot the baby. 

Jim carried him back into the house, 
bathed his hot, dirty little face, gave him 
a generous tin of condensed milk and 
water, which the youngster drank eager- 
ly and happily, and Jim took him home. 
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A QUARTET OF CHICKS 





OSTRICH RANCHING IN CALIFORNIA 


RAISING FEATHERS FOR PROFIT 


By S. M. KENNEDY 


try is familiar with the ostrich only 

in menageries and zoological gar- 
dens, and when he sees one on exhibition 
his mind reverts to far-away Asia or 
Africa, from where the bird has probably 
been imported. But in Southern Cali- 
fornia the industry of rearing ostriches 
has been carried on for fifteen years, and 
is one of the most interesting and pecu- 
liar products of the Golden State. The 
semi-tropical climate of this part of 
America has been found remarkably 
well adapted for the propagation of the 
birds, and the market value of their 
feathers is as great as that of those 
brought from the countries where this 
strange biped is a native. Here, where 
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it roams with scores of its fellows, over 
acres of hill and dale, the ostrich almost 
ceases to be exotic. It is at home, and 
its habits and personality become a 
pleasant study. Breeding has been car- 
ried on long enough to establish the fact 
that the California-bred bird is in every 
respect the equal of the-imported Afri- 
can. There are quite a few ostrich farms 
now scattered throughout the southern 
part of the State, but the two largest are 
at Norwalk and South Pasadena, both 
within easy reach of the city of Los An- 
geles. 

The ostrich is peculiar in that it has 
only two toes on each foot. The head 
is flattened, the eyes are large, and the 
neck and thighs practically bare. The 














wings are quite small and useless, the 
plumage being loose and heavy. An 
average bird weighs two hundred and 
fifty pounds, and stands eight feet high. 
The small size of the head in proportion 
to the body is very marked, and when 
one considers the little amount of brains 
the creature must necessarily have, he 
can readily believe the story that when 
pursued on the desert it buries its head 
in the sand, thinking thus to conceal its 
whole body. 

In California, ostriches are fed on al- 
falfa, sugar beets, corn, and such 
produce, but they are really omnivorous. 
They will eat with avidity stones, leather, 
bones, and oranges, and have been 
known to swallow nails, gimlets, lighted 
pipes, and even newspapers, when prop- 
erly rolled into shape for consumption. 
The hard substances are used to grind 
the food in its stomach, gravel having to 
be supplied to them freely for this pur- 
pose. It is a sight to see this phenome- 
nal process of devouring. A fully grown 
bird will take a good-sized beet and lit- 
erally bolt it, and the progress of food 
may be followed all the way down its 
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AS BIG AS A TURKEY AT FOURTEEN DAYS OLD 


wonderful throat. The passage to the 
stomach apparently is not a straight line, 
for the abnormal swelling of the long 
neck, as the food works down, is now on 
one side and now on the other, or it 
may be in front or near the back. 

Under the California sky, the ostrich 
matures earlier than elsewhere, broods 
of chicks having been frequently hatched 
by hens before they were three years old. 
The best feathered birds are paired off 
for breeding purposes in separate cor- 
rals. During the laying season the males 
become very fierce, and it is unsafe to go 
near them. Sometimes their anger 
reaches such a pitch that they attack and 
kill the female. Early in the year a pair 
will begin to scrape a nest out of the 
ground. The male bird rests his breast- 
bone on the earth and kicks the soil be- 
hind. When one side is sufficiently deep 
he turns around and operates in like 
manner, until a hole three feet in diam- 
eter and one foot deep is made. The 
hen forthwith begins to lay an egg every 
other day, until fifteen are placed side by 
side in this hole. 

They scatter a little sand over the 
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eggs to keep off the fierce rays of the 
sun. This habit has doubtless led to the 
assertion in many natural histories that 
the eggs of the ostrich are hatched by 
the sun alone. But as a matter of fact, 
in this country as soon as the full num- 
ber of eggs are laid, the hatching is 
shared by both birds, the male sitting on 
the eggs during the night, and the fe- 
male through the daytime. The male 
ostrich, however, reiieves the female for 
an hour in the middle of the day, whiie 
she goes in search of necessary nourish- 
ment. 

A pair will follow this regime-with the 
greatest regularity for about forty days, 
when the chicks can be heard in the 
shells. In their wild state this ends the 
annual production, but the ostrich 
farmer industriously removes the chicks 
to a shed and attends to their support 
himself, leaving the pair of older birds to 
proceed with another sitting, which they 
do with unwearied regularity. 

Referring to the ostrich, the Bible al- 
leges that, “She is hardened against her 
young ones, as though they were not 
hers.” This may happen when they are 
in a wild condition, but a tame ostrich 
has proper respect and care for her off- 
spring, if left with her. The parent birds 
keep the young ones running about with 
them in ceaseless motion from daylight 
till dark, and when night comes the fe- 
male will carefully brood them. 

When the chicks are taken away, they 
are allowed to run in a green field, and 
kept warm at night. On the third day 
after their appearance they will begin de- 
vouring small stones and broken bones, 
and up to the age of six months they 
gain at the rate of one foot every four 
weeks. Their first food is mostly 
chopped alfalfa, but before reaching the 
limit of their span of life — about sixty 
years — they will have swallowed a sam- 
ple of almost everything in the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 

An ostrich egg weighs three pounds, 
and is equal to thirty hen eggs. An 
omelette of ostrich eggs has exactly the 
same flavor and appearance as one made 
of the ordinary article, but as these eggs 
are worth five dollars each, it may be 
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readily understood why very few of them 
are used for making omelettes. 


Of course, the remunerative part of 
ostrich ranching is the production of 
feathers. These are of several colors and 
various shades, according to the age and 
sex of the birds. The most valuable are 
those of the male adults, which are a rich 
glossy black, the wings and tails being 
an ivory white. Those on the female are 
a dirty drab color, and the young are 
covered with a mixture of white and yel- 
low. The wing feathers are the largest 
and most flexible, those of the tail being 
inferior both in quality and color, and 
feathers from living birds are superior to 
those from dead ones. These feathers 
are only excelled in quality by what are 
taken from the wild birds that haunt the 
plateaus and wastes of Syria and Arabia. 


The growth of a feather requires nine 
months, and four times a year the birds 
are examined, and the ripe feathers 
plucked. This requires a certain amount 
of experience and skill, for when a socket 
is pulled out, a feather can never grow 
there again. The short feathers are ex- 
tracted without any apparent pain to the 
bird, as they are ripe and would fall off 
in the course of nature. The heavy wing 
feathers are cut off with short scissors, 
the stumps being left in the skin. Three 
crops of feathers are yielded to the 
rancher in two years, though, of course, 
plucking takes place more frequently. In 
twelve months a full-grown bird will 
yield about four hundred feathers, weigh- 
ing one and a quarter pounds, the value 
of which varies from five to one hundred 
dollars a pound. This means that the 
annual revenue derived from the sale of 
each bird’s feathers amounts to some- 
thing over thirty dollars. The price of 
the birds ranges from forty dollars a pair 
for chicks, to three hundred doilars a 
pair for full-grown breeding birds, three 
years Old and upwards. In this connec- 
tion it may be stated that the Colonial 
Government of South Africa now im- 
poses an export duty of five hundred 
dollars on every ostrich shipped from the 
country. No doubt they are jealous of 
the feather trade, of which they have so 
long held the monopoly. 


The plucking of the birds is an enter--: 
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EIGHT FEET HIGH IN HIS STOCKING FEET 


taining exhibition. A number are coaxed 
or driven into a corral, from which one 
by one they are introduced into a small, 
angular enclosure. A long, narrow bag 
is then placed over the victim’s head, and 
thus blinded it becomes very tame. One 
man holds the bird, while the 
operator skillfully clips and pulls 
all the feathers that are ripe. 
Great care is exercised by the 
men, to keep behind the bird, 
for it naturally introduces many 
kicks into the performance. 
The ostrich differs from kicking 
quadrupeds, in that it kicks for- 
ward instead of backward. 

The various kinds of feathers 
are kept separate, male and fe- 
male, wing and tail, and these 
in turn are carefully graded and 
weighed before being sent away 
to the dresser’s. There are nu- 
merous processes of cleaning, 
scouring, dyeing, and finishing, 
to be gone through before they 
are ready for market. The pres- 
ent annual importation of ostrich 
feathers into America is worth 
three million dollars, so that 
there is a fine field and good 
outlook for this novel industry. 





The ostrich is a cranky 
bird, much given to whims and 
and moods. It will bathe with 
great satisfaction in the reser- 
voirs made for this purpose, 
and afterwards if it is still 
pleased, will strut around emit- 
ting a peculiar short grunt. 
But the male birds are fighters, 
and strange to say, much given 
to jealousy, and when the 
green-eyed monster has them 
under his spell, they are very 
savage. It is extremely lucky 
for the rancher that the ostrich 
does not know the extent of its 
own strength; for if it did, 
there would be no keeping it 
within bounds. When in a 
fury, it will smash the heavy 
fences and railings with the 
greatest ease, but after its an- 
ger has cooled, it will appar- 
ently forget all about the her- 
culean feats previously accom- 
plished. In its wild state, this queer bird 
trusts to flight for protection, but it can 
inflict a dangerous wound with one blow 
of the foot. It kicks forward, with a 
downward scratching movement, and its 
one sharp claw is sometimes fatal. 





OSTRICHES BATHING 
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Should anyone be so unfortunate as to 
find himself near a savage bird a certain 
amount of safety may be secured by ly- 
ing flat on the ground, as the ostrich can 
kick dangerously only at a height of 
about three feet. This perhaps, is the 
reason that these birds are so alarmed at 





the sight of a dog, for although when an- 
gry, they will charge a man on horse- 
back, yet a little fox terrier will send 
them racing to the farthest corner of the 
field. A group of one hundred fright- 
ened birds running with wings out- 
spread, is a highly picturesque spectacle. 














ON AN INDIAN BASKET 


KNOW not by whose patient hand 
This basket, woven strand by strand 
From pliant reeds and grasses fine, 

Was shaped; nor whose the rare design — 
True copy of the lightning’s lance— 
Inwove its beauty to enhance. 


But this I know; my heart’s desire— 

The large chu-sett you so admire— 

May not be mine for some time hence. 
"Tis marked “Twelve dollars, fifty cents!” 


J. Torrey Connor 
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THE WORLD RUNS ROUND 


FOR THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE OVERLAND MAGAZINE 
SAN FRANCISCO, 1884! 


By .E. R. SILL 


HE world runs round, 

T And the world runs well; 
And at heaven’s bound, 
Weaving what the hours shall tell 

Of the future way, 

Sit the great Norns, sisters gray. 
Now a thread of doom and hate, 
Now a skein of life and love, 
Whether hearing shriek or psalm, 
Hearts that curse or pray, 

Most composed and very calm 

Is their weaving, soon and late. 
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One man’s noisy years go by, 
Rich to the crowd’s shallow eye, 
Full of big and empty sound, 
Brandished gesture, voice profound, 
Blustering benevolence, 

Thin in deeds, and poor in pence. 
Out of it all, so loud and long, 
What one thread that’s clean and strong 
To weave the coming good, 

Can the great Norns find? 

But where some poor child stood, 
And shrank, and wept its faultiness, 
Out of that little life so blind 

The great web takes a golden strand 
That shall shine and that shall stand 
The whole wide world to bless. 


One man walks in silk: 
Honey and milk 
Flow thro’ his days. 
Corn loads his wains, 
He hath all men’s praise, 
He sees his heart’s desire. 
In all his veins 
What can the sorrowful Norns 
Find of heroic fire? 


Another finds his ways 
All blocked and barred. 
Lonely, he grapples hard, 
Sets teeth and bleeds. 
Then the glad Norns 
Know he succeeds, 
With victory wrought, 


Greater than that he sought. ¢ 


When will the world believe 
Force is for him that is met and fought: 
Storm hath no song till the pine resists; 
Lightning no flame when it runs as it lists; 
So do the wise Norns weave. 

The world runs round, 
And the world runs well: 
It needs no prophet, when evil is found, 
Good to foretell. 


Many the voices 
Ruffling the air: 
This one rejoices, 
That in despair 
Past the sky-bars 
Climbs to the stars. 
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One voice is heard 
By the ocean’s shore, 
Speaking a word 
Quiet and sane, 
Amid the human rush and roar 
Like a robin’s song in the rain. 
The red gold of the sun 
Seems to stream in power 
Already from behind the shower 
When that song’s begun. 


It doth not insist, or claim; 
You may hear, or go: 
It clamors not for gain or fame, 
Tranquilly and slow 
It speaketh unafraid, 
Calls the spade, spade, 
With the large sense mature 
Of him that hath both sat, and roved, 
And with a solemn undercurrent pure 
As his that now hath lived and loved. 
3rightened with glimpse and gleam 
Of mother-wit — 
There is more salt in it, 
More germ and sperm 
Of the great things to be, 
Than louder notes men speak and sing. 


It is a voice of Spring, 
Clear and firm. 
Tones prophetic in it flow, 
Steady and strong, 
Yet soft and low — 
An excellent thing in song. 
“IT can wait,” saith merry Spring, 
If the rain runneth, and the wind hummeth, 
And the mount at morn be hoar with snow, 
In the frost the violet dozes, 
Wind and rain bear breath of roses, 
And the great summer cometh 
Wherein all things shall gayly bloom and grow. 
Long may the voice be found, 
Potent its spell, 
While the world runs round, 
And the world runs well. 
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INDIAN HORSE RACE AT HOP-PICKING 


SOME ASPECTS OF WASHINGTON 
HOP-FIELDS 


By SUSAN LORD CURRIER 


fields are among the largest and her 

quality of hops among the finest in 
the world. It is not my purpose to enter 
into the technicalities of the question, 
nor the technicalities of hop culture in 
any form, but simply to direct the atten- 
tion to some highly picturesque features 
of this industry. 

There is a wonderful charm about a 
large hop-field in the harvest season; 
everywhere, is the perfect symmetry of 
old Greek architecture. There are end- 
less vistas, cool, green, and inviting, 
stretching away between the hop-poles. 
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| T IS. Washington’s boast that her hop- 


A hop-pole in summer time is six feet or 
more of vivid green foliage with the 
lighter green of deep, innumerable clus- 
ters of hops. The poets of antiquity 
drew largely on the grain-fields for their 
comparisons; it is reserved for poets of 
the future to find their similes and meta- 
phors in the hop-fields. Perhaps it is 
that the associations of the brewery 
rather than the bakery have made hop- 
fields less available for the purposes of 
poetry. 

But if the hop-fields themselves are 
classical in their symmetry and regular- 
ity, the hop-buildings are anything but 
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classical in their architecture. The great 
ware-houses inwhich are stored away the 
products of the hop-fields cluster to- 
gether on the banks of some navigable 
stream or river. There is a_ peculiar 
shape for the hop building prescribed by 
custom, unlike the shape of any other 
building. It rises strong and vigorous, 
for all the world like a gigantic jug with- 
out a handle. The color of this peculiar 
structure is invariably a shade of red 
with a jaunty show of white along the 
edges. 

But what would a hop-field be worth, 
either financially or in point of real inter- 
est, without its pickers? A small pro- 
portion of Washington pickers are 
white; the rest are Indians. The hop- 
picking season is the joyous season of 


labor. People for whom work is a neces- 


sity welcome the chance to escape from 
the irksomeness of their daily duties by 
going to the hop-fields. It is as pleasant 
a change as a sojourn by the sea is for 
the wealthy idler. Pale seamstresses 
and nervous housewives grow strong 
and rugged in the outdoor air and life. 
School children provide themselves with 
money in a highly satisfactory manner. 
The country schools that are in session 
close for lack of pupils. I have seen 
whole families gathered around hop- 
poles, from the father down to the 
youngest child. A curious array of bar- 
rels and boxes receives the hops picked 
by the white family. It is one of the se- 
crets of the hop-picker’s trade that the 
hops must not be emptied into the final 
large box until there are enough to fill 
it full, Too much handling makes the 
hops settle to the bottom. 

The Indians, on the other hand, gather 
the hops they pick into woven baskets. 
They pick with a deftness and skill rarely 
equaled by the whites. Even old Indian 
women in their dotage and almost blind 
manage to pick their three boxes a day, 
while the white man or woman who 
picks two boxes a day is considered an 
expert. Certain it is, until invention has 
found some other way to gather hops 
than by hand, the Indians will continue 
to fill a very important place in the in- 
dustrial life of Washington. 

The Indians come from long dis- 
tances with the unfailing regularity of 
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THE YOUNGEST HOP-PICKER 


the harvest they gather. They come 
from the north in their large Alaskan 
canoes, and from the reservations in all 
parts of the State. It seems almost at 
times as if they had left nothing at home 
of their household gods. Blankets, pro- 
visions, and chickens, are crowded to- 
gether in the bottom of the canoe, while 
at judicious intervals are placed the va- 
rious members of the family, from the 
stolid old grand-father or grand-mother 
to the little brown baby. 

In an incredibly short time an Indian 
village has sprung into existence. The 
experienced hop-grower has a field’ sa- 
cred to the use of his Indian hop-pick- 
ers. There they pitch their tents and 
construct their crazy houses of cedar 
shakes and reed mats. As if afraid that 
their homes did not sufficiently betray 
their tribal instincts, they hang long 
rows of salmon to dry in the sun, a per- 
petual sign of their Indian breeding. 
Any one with an acute sense of smell 
can usually recognize an Indian village 
long before he sees it. 

Shrewd tradesmen from neighboring 
towns set up temporary stores in the 
neighborhood of the Indians and sell the 
necessities of life to their dusky custo- 
mers at a large profit. Farm wagons 
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visit the hop-fields daily, laden with fresh 
fruits and vegetables. One sunny noon- 
time we saw a farmer’s daughter in the 
shade of the overhanging hop-vines, sur- 
rounded by an eager group of Indians. 
She had a wagon load of plums and the 
Indians were declaring in broken Eng- 
lish that the price she asked was entirely 
too high. Still they bought eagerly and 
hurried away with pails full of plums, 
showing every sign of delight. A half- 
breed guide told us that they were re- 
joicing in their own tongue that the 
plums were so cheap, while they con- 
tinued trying good-naturedly to make 
the girl believe the price was too high. 

It is a sight never to be forgotten to 
see Indians at their favorite pastime of 
gambling. During the hop-picking sea- 
son they gamble more than at any other, 
partly because they have more money 
then, and partly because the presence of 
other tribes fills them with the desire for 
contest. We had been kept awake for 
several nights by the noise which is the 
inevitable accompaniment of a gambling 
game among the Indians. As a grim 
sort of consolation we visited the camp- 
ing-ground of our tormentors late one 
Saturday night. A big fire glowed in a 
central place and lighted up the dark 
faces of the players. The Swinomish 
were pitted against the Lummi, ten In- 
dians on a side. Several hundred In- 
dians in a great circle about the fire 
watched the gamblers in breathless in- 
terest. . 

The game is played with two sets of 
dice, and while one side beats on a long 
board laid in front of them, and chants 
in a monotonous wail and makes mys- 
terious passes with their arms, their op- 
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ponents sit opposite, still as death, and 
watch untiringly the moving hands, and 
guess at last on the final disposal of the 
dice. If they guess correctly, it. is so 
many points in their favor, and they 
take their turn at the chanting, and at 
the swaying of bodies and moving of 
hands, but if they fail to guess correctly, 
their opponents score. It is a weird 
game, full of fascination for the be- 
holder, and no matter how high your 
principles are and how much you deplore 
the gambling instinct in the white man, 
you are truly glad that the Indian pos- 
sesses this instinct, too, and gratifies it 
in his own barbarous way. Sometimes, 
ponies and cattle and nearly all the pos- 
sessions of the tribe are staked on the 
outcome of a game. It is said that in 
one great gambling contest near Ta- 
coma, the players gambled two nights 
and a day without ceasing and then came 
out with even score. They stopped 
then, only from extreme exhaustion. 

The Indians never pick hops on Sun- 
day. The squaws deck themselves out 
in gaudy finery, and the men gamble or 
race horses. 

On Monday mornings, however, be- 
fore the dew is gone from the vines, they 
are back again under their hop-poles, 
picking steadily with true Indian gravity. 
Indian babies sleep tranquilly in shawls 
tied to their mothers’ backs or swing in 
hammocks among the hop-poles. If 
there is sound of laughter it comes from 
the white pickers, and almost continu- 
ally from all parts of the grounds is 
the cry, “Pole-puller!” ! Expanded, it 
means that a pole-puller is wanted to 
cut loose more poles for the benefit of 
the pickers. 


THE SELF-ACCUSER 


Thy very moans thy fate do justify; 


}P OOR soul, that doth of lonelines complain, 


Since to be with thyself gives thee such pain, 
Blame not thy brothers if they pass thee by. 


Geraldine Meyrick 
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CAPTAIN CLARK AND THE OKEGON 


Of the Fleet off Santiago Bay 
And the battle there in part I say:— 


UT of the Golden Gate 
() Far to the setting sun, 
The mistress of her fate, 
Went the good ship Oregon. 
Finished product of Western skill, 
Strength and speed in harmony, 
A marvel of the sea, 
Instinct with life and will. 
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Over the Great South Sea, 
*Lusough wide Atlantic’s waste, 

Onward speeding steadily, 
Onward in stately haste, 

Master and men and ship as one, 
The eyes of the wold upon her 
Crandes. of ship: to crown her, 

Pressed to her goal the Oregon. 


Answered the Admiral’s roll-call. Hark. 
“First-class battle-ship, Captain Clark? 
Ftom fifteen thousand miles imprest, 
‘Ordered here from out of the West, 

With Captain Charles Clark commanding.’ 
“Aye, aye; aye, aye, sir, here we are.” 
“Report condition.” “In good repair.” 
“Steaming from half the globe away,— 
‘Your engines and boilers, how are they?” 
“Better than new, sir!” “But your men,— 
‘Crossing the Tropics to the South 

And then to the North again, 

How are your men?” 

“My men, sir, are remarkably fine, 

Each ready and eager to fill his place 
From jolly Jacky to buttons and lace; 
From naked stoker and trim cadets 

To grimy gunner and epaulets.” 


And the Admiral gave a place in the line 

To the first-class battle-ship Oregon, 

With Captain Charles Clark commanding 
There with the gallant fleet that lay, 

Through torrid night, through scorching day, 
Watching the Spaniard there at bay! 

Under the Admiral’s brief command, 

“Should the enemy dare to come from his lair, 
Attack and sink or drive him to land.” 

With sentinel eye intent they lie, 

When lo!— A speck! — Of smoke?—On. shore, 
Or in the Strait ?— It moves! — There’s more! 
And then from every throat the shout: 
“They ’re coming out! They ’re coming ou 
All saw at once and each with zeal 

Sprang to his place from pennon to keel, 
But — the Oregon first to turn a wheel, 
With Captain Charles Clark commanding 
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CAPTAIN CLARK AND THE OREGON. 


What? The name of her engineer? 
Robert Milligan, engineer. 

With pride his name is mentioned here: 
Trained to his work by practice and rule, 
Trained with Clark at the Naval School, — 
Their tutor there, world-wide his name, 
Commodore Worden of Monitor fame! 


One other in. this history,-— 
No battle-ship nor cruiser she,— 
The smallest of the fleet, the “Gloucester,” 

_ “Converted yacht,”— but — on her roster 
Lieutenant Wainwright from the Maine! 

Her decks o’erloaded, the critics said, 

‘ With weight of guns and steel and lead, 
Placed there by Wainwright from the Maine! 
To point each gun, men to the business bred,— 
Picked men by Wainwright of the Maine! 
In open warfare there and then 
To light the Spaniards’ funeral pyre 
Of all the ships and all the men, 

The Gloucester nearest and first to fire! 


I turn my face away. Others may tell, 
Have told, of war’s mad carnage there! 
Never such doom as then befell, 

Never such storm of shot.and shell, 
Never so disproportioned war! 
“Unequal conflict — overmatched — 
Outnumbered?”’— say not so again! 
Their hearts were numbed, their hands were stayed, 
By the ghosts of murdered men! 

And proud Castilla’s star-eyed daughters 
‘Weep for the red of Cuban waters! 
While, the pride of his navy sunken all, 
The cruel, treacherous Don drinks gall! 
Revenge or punishment, what yor ill, 
The Spaniard has his fill! 


“Their ships all sunken!” Nay! 

The smoke has lifted, see! 

Out on the main, the fleetest boat of Spain 
Is steaming furiously! 

Getting away, they say. 

Our flagship in the offing, 

The Oregon in chase, 
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CAPTAIN CLARK AND THE OREGON 


“Surprising speed developing,”— 

Ah, that were glorious case! 

No bull fight brutal nor hippodrome race, 
But — the sweep of a Nation for place! 


I see the Captain’s gleaming eye, 

The hot blood bounding in every vein 

The thought tumultuous in his brain 

As over the sea they fly! 

Cool? Yes. Collected? Yes. Impassive? No! 
To the rear with your blocks of wood! 

It needs a man for command of men, 
Compound of flesh and blood! 

And the Captain spake to the depths below, 
(Nautical phrase forgotten then, 

In stress extreme men are but men,) 

“Turn on the steam and make her go!” 

And Mr. Milligan, engineer, 

In the heat with the naked stokers there, 
Called on his engines going true, 

“Now for the home stretch, let her through!” 


Supreme the hour. Instinct with life and will, 
Strength and speed in harmony, 

Master and marvel of the sea, 

With every nerve athrill 

The good ship bounded free, 

Leaving a trough in the sea! 

To the gunwale high at her bow the comb, 
And white in her wake a league of foam! 
Huzzah! Huzzah! We gain! We gain! 
Outsped the swiftest boat of Spain 


By the Oregon born of heart and brain! 
At the mast-head high flung out to the sky, 


Its newer birthright claiming, 
Like the light of the morning the world adorning, 
I see Old Glory flaming! 


I see the gunner by his gun, 
(Monstrous gun, shoot half a ton,) 
Patting it like a child at play, 
Look at the Captain as if to say, 
“To show the fellow that he is ours, 
Let me plant a shot beyond his bows!” 
The gun was warm, the powder hot, 
And fervid zeal aglow in the shot! 
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The shell went screeching on in wrath 
Over and into the Spaniard’s path, 
Making the deep, like a maelstrom whirled, 
To boil, as by a falling world! 

He saw — he heard the awful cry! 
Was it a fury from the sky, 

A thunderbolt that fell, 

Or a hissng, screaming terror 
Hurled from the depths of hell? . 
Against the monster of the flood 
His iron as straw, his brass as wood! 
He felt the fate upon him, and 
Despairing, turned his prow to land! 


And the Commodore displayed at the fore, 
“WELL DONE, OREGON!” 

The hour supreme, or do I dream! 

I hear the shout of the men 

Above the cannon’s roar, 

As rang the cry to the startled sky, 

“The Colon is making for shore!” 

I see the flag of Spain go down, 

And buried there beneath the sea, 

Long centuries of cruel wrong 

Of ignorance and bigotry! 

And on the dial of the world’ I see 

Full far advanced the star of Liberty! 

And Latin mummery wide make place 

For an onward, English-speaking race. 


Sublime the hour! May God give grace 
That in its pride of power and place 
The Nation may its glory see 

To use God-given victory 

For wide and wider still humanity! 








There’s glory for Dewey and Sampson and Schley,— 


Glory and praise for ever and aye! 

For all our heroes by land and sea, 

Glory for unmatched victory! 

Thrice honor for him whose praise I sing, 

And with free heart a garland bring 

Each with the laurel to crown as one 

Captain Clark and the Oregon! 

When, over the boundless South Sea foam, 
Into the Golden Gate, 

Far to the setting sun, 
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Proven mistress of her fate, 
Shall come the Oregon, 
Back to the city proud of her birth, 
Back to the beautiful Bay of her birth, 
Possessor of a name 
Wreathed in enduring fame, 
The Nation shall hear her welcome home! 


N. A. Hamilton. 

















“AGAINST THE WORN CLIFFS FOAM AND TOSS.” 
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‘¢‘ND VPLOWERS THEIR HUES AND PERFUMES BLEND.” 


(Phelan Park, Santa Cruz,) 





“A MOULDERING STONE *’MID TANGLED VINES.”’ 


SANTA CRUZ 


ILLUS "RATED FROM PHOTOS TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR 


Saas RD, the waves with hollow sound 


A 


Against the worn cliffs foam and toss. 


Lancward, the vine-clad hills surround 
F ; 
Lhe city cf the Holy Cross. 
O’erhead the skies cerulean bend, 
The balmy air each life renews; 
And flowers their hues and perfumes blend, 
To charm each sense at Santa Cruz. 


nta Cruz! A hundred years 
csed since first that name was given 
1inging bells, while savage ears 
Listcned as prayers arose to heaven 
From those, who — counting gain nor loss — 
Raised on thy heights the sacred cross. 
A mouldering stone ’mid tangled vines 
Dimly preserves their memory. 
A noble pile their work enshrines,— 
The fane, the cross, beside the sea, 
Point — symbols of a Redeemer’s love —— 
From heaven below to heaven above. 
F. L. Clarke. 
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MISSOURI BILL’S LAST TRIP 


A SKETCH OF OLD MARIPOSA 


By JAMES H. 


LL aboard!” It was the voice of 
A “Missouri Bill,” one of the few 
living of his class who held the 
ribbons in those primitive years wher a 
stage driver was king of the road and a 
Concord coach the biggest thing on 
wheels. 

There were four of them, who outlived 
the stage-coach era, when it was a ninety 
milé stretch and two days weary drive 
between Mariposa and Stockton. 

They held out for a few years after 
the San Joaquin valley was metamor- 
phosed from a vast cattle range into a 
productive agricultural area, with infant 
struggling for recognition. They saw 
vineyards and orchards struggling for 
recognition. They saw the process of 
evolution, when towns sprang into 
existence where the wildest visionary 
had never dreamed of towns. They 
were present at the birth and christ- 
ening of most of the county seats 
along the line of the Southern Pacific. 
They heard the hoarse shrieking and 
neighing of the iron horse, as it tore 
along with its clattering train south- 
bound through the valley, and they in- 
stinctively knew that they had outlived 
their usefulness—that, as the phrase 
goes, “their month was up.” They held 
out for a while, on the Mariposa end of 
the line, but the working force was ne- 
cessarily cut down. Then, one by one, 
they subsided into quiet, uneventful oc- 
cupations, involving less excitement, less 
responsibility, less nerve force. Then, 
one by one, their lives, which had glowed 
with a tinge of personal heroism, flick- 
ered out in a monotonous everyday sort 
of style. There was old Jim Snediker, 
who had a reputation for training horses 
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to walk slower on an up-grade than any 
man of his day and generation. Jim 
drifted into the sheep business, and as his 
nearest neighbor expressed it, “went all 
to pieces,” — became a_ perfect wreck, 
and died one day. Bill Dowst took up 
draying in Merced for a while, but fell a 
victim to rheumatism. Sam Brown went 
down south about the time the old pro- 
gramme was broken up, and lingered for 
several years in the railway mail service. 
Missouri Bill held out at his post longer 
than any of them. 

It was Bill’s voice that awakened me 
from this day-dream of incidents of pio- 
neer stage travel and broke the morning 
nap of a group of passengers who were 
huddled around the big stove in the 
general sitting-room of the Capitan 
Hotel, at Merced. It was midwinter, and 
during one of those vacations between 
storms, when cold, cheerless fogs are 
substituted for floods and the farmers 
and stockmen are praying for more rain, 
or in open rebellion against Divine 
Providence for failure to shape the sea- 
sons to suit the purposes of each tenant 
of the soil. 

We had breakfasted, and the clear, 
sharp warning hail of Missouri Bill was 
a signal for buttoning heavy overcoats, 
enveloping in double blankets and utiliz- 
ing such extra wraps as were at hand. 

“A-Il-l-1 a-bo-o-o-a-rd!” rang out the 
second warning, with a prolonged note 
which rolled along through the open 
vowels and brought up against the ter- 
minal consonants with a snap like the 
pop of the driver’s whip. This meant 


_ business, and we filed out in a straggling 


way and fell into line beside the coach. 
There were ten of us, of miscellaneous 
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ages, nationalities, and occupations. 
‘Lhere was a judge from somewhere and 
a sport from no place in particular. A 
cattle-owner from the west side of the 
San Joaquin, a tall, stalwart man (whose 
identity was subsequently revealed), a 
combination of mining expert and 
broker from San Francisco, a mining 
man from Montana, a school-marm from 
Mariposa, an Italian delegate from Bear 
Valley, and a fat Mexican woman from 
Hornitos. The heavy trunks had been 
securely lashed, smaller pieces of bag- 
gage were bestowed in convenient nooks 
under the inside seats, or given their 
chances with the express box and mail 
pouches in the “boot.” Altogether it 
promised to be a fairly balanced stage 
load. 

“Just about pie-boxes enough on the 
rack to keep her steady,” remarke’ Bill. 

It may be stated for the information of 
the uninitated traveler by the old-time 
highways, that a “pie-box,” in the vo- 
cabulary of the stage-driver of the pe- 
riod, meant a trunk, and when spoken 
in a spiteful tone, with a profane adjec- 
tive attached, signified a bulky “Sara- 
toga,” and was a subject of malediction 
at every station. 

There was less than the usual amount 
of scrambling for choice of seats. The 
crowd deferentially made way for the fat 
woman and school-marm. ‘Then with 
mild expletives referring to the weather, 
quietlv stowed themselves inside and ad- 
justed their wraps with a view to com- 
fort. . The tall, stalwart man, in a double 
brown blenket, sprang with the bound 
of an athlete into the vacant place be- 
side the driver. 

“Exerse me,” said Bill, “this seat is 
eng?red.” 

“Reg vour pardon, I can make myself 
all the warrs-- inside. Never mind,— 
it’s no.trovhle for me to ride back- 
wards,” he continued, in pleasant re- 
sponse to the Rear Valley man,who with 
a graceful salute proffered an exchange 
of seats T recoenized that rich boritone 
voice with a teuch of the Hibernian ac- 
cent, and we exchanged salutations as 
we met. He was Feather Mac— the 
Catholic priest located in Mariposa. As 
he disappeared inside, Bill gave me - 
serious look, winked and nodded in a 


knowing way, much the same as saying, 
*] now all about him.” 

“Charley has a package for you, Jim.” 

This last remark was addressed to me. 
“Charley” was the landlord of the Capi- 
tan Hotel; the “package” was a flask of 
convenient shape for an outside pocket 
“nd leld about a pint, and I was the 
fortunate passenger who held the fav- 
ored seat by virtue of old acquaintance 
end a pre-emption claim filed on all well 
regulated stage routes by a local news- 
paper editor. 

“This beats Montana,” remarked the 
mining man from up north. “Think you 
can break a road through it, driver?” he 
added. 

“Hace frio,” exclaimed the lady of 
Castilian and Aztec antecedents. 

“This discounts all the coast fogs,” 
was the frigid comment of the San Fran- 
cisco expert. “I concur,” sententiously 
observed the judge, who nursed a latent 
ambition for the Supreme Bench. The 
exotic from sunny Italy voiced his opin- 
ion in his mother tongue. The West-side 
cattle man admitted that it was “the 
worst he ever saw.” The Mariposa 
school-marm merely said “Dear me!” 
and thereafter “nursed her wrath to keep 
it warm.” 

“Can vou see your leaders, Bill?” 
chirped the sporting man, who lingered 
on the porch, wrapping his spare form in 
a gaudy Navajo blanket. 

“You pull yourself together and tum- 
ble aboard now, if ye’r going with this 
outfit. If I don’t see the leaders I'll feel 
for ’em,” responded Bill. Then came 
the clatter of the express box, the flop 
of the mail-baes. the passing up of the 
way-bill. the “All right!” of the landlord, 
the goodbys of mutual friends, the rattle 
of the coach-wheels, and the crack of the 
driver’s whip, as he cut a slice out of the 
fog. “feeling for the leaders.” 

People who live in San Francisco, and 
at other points on the coast, have ex- 
periences of their own with those great 
billowy masses of vapor that roll in from 
the sea. They sometimes registe~ 9 mild 
kick against their sudden and frequent 
visits, and ovr Eastern suests make sar- 
estic comments referring to the “glo- 
-ious climate of California.” The San 
Frencisco foe comes bowling along in 
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big waves from the bosom of the Pa- 
cific with the pet zephyr of the “Bay 
City,’— a reflection of the surf that 
breaks on the beach, out at the Cliff, a 
reproduction, in the matter of tempera- 
ture, of those restless sea waves, out- 
classing them in magnitude and speed; 
but it has a tonic quality. It braces the 
‘ spirits, quickens the pulse, and the step 
as well, and has no depressing effect 
upon the man with a healthy breathing 
apparatus. 

he Valley fog, which occasionally 
lingers around Merced, is another sort, 
differing materially from the Coast va- 
riety. It crawls in noiselessly in the 
night-time, unheralded and unsuspected. 
Nobody ever sees it coming. The local 
weather prophets fail to include it in 
their list of predictions. The Signal Ser- 
vice man has nothing to say of its ad- 
vent. Neither the flight of the erratic 
wild-goose nor the active movements of 
the provident ground-squirrel have the 
remotest reference to the date of its ar- 
rival. Yet it manages to get there. 


Moving in a mysterious way, it creeps 
along up the bed of Bear creek and the 


several tributary sloughs, picking up the 
aroma of the frog ponds and stagnant 
puddles, with their general assortment of 
vegetable and animal matter in every 
stage of decomposition; then spreading 
out over the undulating plains, it takes 
in the fragrant patches of alkali and the 
malodorous cess-pools of the suburban 
villas. Reeking with its assortment of 
abominations, in a semi-congealed con- 
dition, it sneaks into the abodes of man, 
beast, and fowl, and like a great devil- 
fish, winds its clammy tentacles around 
every living thing. The patient cow 
humps herself like a camel, and stands, 
with hair awry, cramped and shivering. 
The horse snorts his disapprobation and 
sneezes the epizootic sneeze. The ubi- 
quitous pig is in a bad humor and each 
particular bristle stands erect. The pa- 
tient and industrious hen “sulks in her 
tent” and joins the unproductive army of 
unemployed. “Man, proud man,”— the 
man who lives there, or the stranger 
abiding among its inhabitants,— what of 
him? “When it catches him it grabs him 
all over,” was the expression of a native 
passenger. It chills and chilblains his 
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feet, paints his nose a vermilion hue, 
glides along his spine and makes its 
blood-curdiing presence felt within the 
innermost 1ecesses of his organic anat- 
omy and clean to the marrow of his 
bones. He loads up with whisky and 
quinine, wraps himself in a blanket over- 
coat, and cuddles close to a hot stove, or 
emigrates. 

It was through just such a dark, 
chilly, noxious atmosphere that we were 
emigrating, with one of the best skilled 
drivers alive on the box, handling the 
lines and occasionally “feeling for his 
leaders.” 

Missouri Bill was not in first class 
form this morning. There was a tinge 
of sadness in hs voice and manner. 

“A sort of dumb ager caught me yes- 
terday,” he apologetically remarked. 
“There ’s a cold lump in my stoma¢h 
and a mean, creepy feeling all over me. 
If there is an extra driver in town when 
we get to Mariposa, (that is, if we ever 
get there), | am going to lay off.” 

“Ever get there? Why —what’s the 
trouble now, Bill?” 

“The trouble is just this,—-” and here 
his voice sank to a low, confidential 
whisper, while he pointed in the direction 
of the passengers inside and mace sev- 
eral eccentric gestures with his whip- 
hand, which I[ interpreted as having ref-. 
erence to the sacred calling of our rev- 
erend friend on the front seat. “This is 
what’s the matter,’ he continued, 
“whenever one of them fellows gets 
aboard the wagon, something serious is 
going to happen. We'll have a run- 
away, an upset, a breakdown, or a h>!d- 
up, sure. It never fails. Even wher an 
ornery Methodist preacher is billed for 
atrip, 1 get shaky. It puts me ona keen 
lookout for an accident. Don’t you re- 
member, about four years ago when that 
gospel sharp lighted in on us at Snell- 
ing? He wasn’t a regular commissioned 
expounder,— just a sort of volunteer in 
the cause, on his way to the Cathey’s 
Valley camp-meeting,— a-travelin’ for 
the game, as it were. Didn’t we get in 
the way of a runaway team, a pair of 
fool mustangs? And didn’t they get 
all mixed up with my leaders? You was 
on the box with me and made yourself 
useful straightening out the tangle. You 
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did n’t know what it meant. I did. It 
was a hoodoo—a regular preacher’s 
hoodoo. We got off light,— probably 
on account of his being a light-weight 
parson,— but whenever I sight a full- 
deck padre with his neck-band, beads, 
and crucifixin’s, that settles it. We are 
in for it. There’s no nonsense about 
this; something is liable to happen any 
minute. Keep your eye peeled,— say 
nothing, but. saw wood. The insiders 
are mostly discussing crops and politics 
and the weather. It isn’t on the papers 
to see the length of a horse ahead, but 
Jim, I am glad to have a man along with 
me that has a few grains of horse sense. 
Say, got your gun?” 

“Yes, Bill, I’m heeled. Perhaps you 
would n’t mind looking into the muzzle 
of this; it will brace you up.” And I 
‘drew the flask. 

“Well, now, just a snifter might help 
me out,” he responded, as the “snifter” 
gave its familiar gurgle. “I was off my 
feed this morning,— only took a cup of 
coffee. Reckon my stomach is going 
back on me. That’s good truck, though, 
in that flask. Don’t you know Charley’s 
an awful good-hearted man?” 

By this time we were on the “Six Mile 
grade.” It is now a fine, smooth drive, 
‘ but passengers who went over it in its 
early stages, before it had been graveled 
and properly packed, will remember it as 
a menace to the vertebral column and a 
terror in a general way. There were 
deep ruts made by the heavily loaded 
“prairie schooners,” soft places, where a 
vehicle would mire down to the axle- 
trees, and chuck holes ambushed in un- 
suspected quarters. Bill seemed to carry 
a mental chart of the route, and with the 
skill of an experienced reinsman, piloted 
his human freight over the rough places 
with the least possible amount of 
wrenching. It was a relief when the 
clear rattle of the wheels, the cheerful 
crack of the driver’s whip, and an in- 
creased rate of speed signaled that we 
‘were off that monotonous grade and had 
struck a fairly smooth natural roadbed. 
‘There was the faint outline of a dark 
cluster of buildings close ahead, and the 
team swung around in front of the Six 
Mile House. One of the leaders had 


shown:signs of restlessness, snorting and 
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shying as we rounded up to the watering 
trough. 

“My pet leader went lame last trip, 
and that half-breed mustang is new in 
the business,” said Bill. “Sorter bronco, 
but I’ll take that out of him on the next 
stretch.” 

Away we went. The roadbed was 
smooth and solid, but wound through 
that undulating territory peculiar to the 
border-line between plains and foot- 
hills, known as “hog-wallows.” The day 
was well advanced, but the fog was still 
dense and dark, obscuring sky and sun, 
and hugging the earth in its frigid arms. 
The modest knolls were growing into 
hillocks. We could see their shadowy 
outlines on either hand bordering the 
road. Tiny ravines were giving place to 
broad creek beds and deep gullies, which 
in seasons of flood are dangerous to ford 
and at all times rough. Bill slowed 
down, as we crossed one of the widest 
and deepest of a succession of these 
channels, and pulled up a steep pitch; 
then, with a fairly clear track, struck a 
livelier gait. 

“We are among the lava beds now,” 
he remarked. “It isn’t more than four 
miles to that Lone Dutchman’s station, 
where we change horses. This fog ought 
to let up before we get to Hornitos and 
we are sure to strike sunshine when we 
rise the Bear Valley mountain. Hello! 
what’s the matter now? Can’t you for- 
get that your mother was a mustang — 
eh? Get into line there, you loco ras- 
cal.” The latter portion of this speech 
was addressed to the off leader,described 
as “new in the business,” and was punc- 
tuated with several sharp cuts of the 
lash. Something was going wrong. Not 
only did the bronco shy and plunge 
and generally misbehave, but his mate 
caught the infection and the solid and . 
reliable wheelers were getting nervous. 
A few more plunges of the leaders, more 
shying and snorting,— then something 


snapped. 
“There’s a trace unhitched, or some- 
thing broke. Whoa, there! Brace up 


agin me, Jimmy foothold on the 
brake is slipping. All right now. There’s 
something or somebody right in the mid- 
dle of the road. Is that a fire ahead? 
That’s a man, sure. Wonder if this is a 
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holdup on the new plan? I'll just hail 
him for luck. Hello, there! What the 
devil are you doing? Get out of the 


way. 

Bill sandwiched unwritten phrases 
and profanity perfectly sublime, among 
these epigrammatic sentences. Therewas 
a flash of light and a crackle as of burn- 
ing brush, The “something or some- 
body” materialized into a fairly defined 
human form clad in garments as somber 

‘.as the surroundings, and like a shadowy 
phantom, glided out of the way, but like 
a well-bred phantom, crossed over to the 
lower side of the road and disappeared. 
The team had swung out of the track. 
The leaders were rearing and plunging, 
—the bronco bent on whirling to the 
right about and heading for Merced. 
Bill had the wheelers under good con- 
trol and held the brake secure. 

“That was a close call,” ise whispered, 
as we missed the brink of a deep gully 
by a hand’s breadth. Then to the inside 
passengers, as we righted: “Keep your 
seats — no danger. Now you jump off, 
catch the leaders by the head, and talk 
horse to ’em.” 

This was to me, and meant action, and 
at the word I jumped,— so did our in- 
sider, the tall, athletic Father Mac, who 
collared me in the race and was a little 
ahead at the outcome; holding the bron- 
co by the bit with the grip of a wrestler, 
while I attended to his mate. 

“Aisy, now,—be quiet, will ye?— 
Ye’re not as bad as ye look. Steady, 
boy!” And he soothed and coaxed him, 
shaming me as a linguist in horse talk. 

Eventually, by our combined efforts, 
we had the traces secured and the team 
straightened out on the road. Most of 
the passengers had alighted and were 
grouped around the expiring embers of 
the little unpretending fire which had 
been an innocent factor in a narrowly 
averted disaster. Bill had wound his 
lines around the brake and was examin- 
ing the harness and running gear for 
possible damages. Father Mac was 
standing within a few feet, and like my- 
self, an attentive spectator. Suddenly 
we heard the tread of footsteps from the 
direction of the gully. . It was the phan- 
tom figure, the man in the somber garb 

who had glided across the road and 
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melted away. or disappeared in the 
gloom. His reappearance, like his exit, 
was sudden and unheralded, save that 
his gilde was a tangible shuffle, such as 
becomes a mati in the flesh, shod with 
coarse brogans and with a pronounced 
limp. We were hardly aware of his pres- 
ence till he was within touching dis- 
tance. Bill never saw him till he spoke, 
and ever afterwards was willing to swear 
that he “popped right out of the 
ground” where he stood, or was sud- 
denly made up, like the ghosts we read 
of, from immaterial elements, or con- 
densed and moulded into human form 
from the ubiquitous fog. His com- 
plexion, hair, facial adornments, and ~ 
clothing, were of that prevalent lack- 
luster tint. A pallid face seamed with 
deep lines engraven by the slow, but 
thorough processes of time, misfortune, 
and care. A full flowing iron-gray beard 
and moustache, long straggling locks of 
the same subdued shade,— like the sur- 
vivor of the crew of the “Nancy Bell;” 


His hair was weedy and lank and long, 
And weedy and long was he. 


Pants, blouse, and an Army overcoat of 
the Confederate hue and pattern. The 
man in gray spoke. His voice was low 
and a trifle husky, but not unpleasant, 
and his sentences a blend of the smooth 
phrases of cultured society with the terse 
idioms of the wild West. 

“Good morning, gentlemen. Came 
nigh having a run-away. You handled 
your team well, but that fool mustang on 
the off lead is n’t fairly broke. Reckon 
it was partly my fault. What was that 
last remark, driver?” 

Bill had been murmuring aloud, his 
soliloquy being interlarded with strange 
oaths having reference to the fog, the 
prevailing temperature, the bronco, the 
“hoodoos,” and the “————” spooks 
that pop up out of the ground like a 
Jack-in-a-box;” winding up with a ma- 
lediction upon any “double and twisted 
idiot who would build a fire in the road, 
— right out in an open country,— not a 
stick of wood within four miles.” 

“I was just remarkin’, stranger,” con- 
tinued Bill, addressing the man in gray, 
“that people who build fires out .of 
nothin’ and-.camp in the road, and scare 
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stage horses, are liable to be mistaken 
for road-agents and shot. That’s about 
the size of my remark, and I will also 
tell you right now, stranger, that you 
haven’t much idea how nigh you was to 
having a lead mine opened in your 
*natomy. When you have chawed over 
that awhile, as I’m a little bit hot in the 
collar, maybe you will unhitch your 
traces, loosen your checks, take a dram, 
and tell us who you are, what ye’re do- 
ing here, and whereabouts in hell ye’re 
going.” 

The flask was produced and the 
twinkle in the deep-set eyes, the re- 
sponsive, “Thanks, here’s luck,” and the 
expression of satisfaction (the same in 
all languages) which followed the dram, 
were evidence that, whether the man in 
gray was a wanderer from another 
sphere, or a spook evolved from the fog, 
his habit and appetite was of the earth, 
earthy. 

He explained that he was an old Cal- 
ifornian, crossed the plains with one of 
the pioneer emigrant trains, mined in 
Mariposa in 1849 near the town of 
Quartzburg, made all the money he 
wanted, and left for the East about 1853. 
“Back to the States with my pile,” was 
the way he expressed it. He had a pros- 
perous home in one of the border slave 
States; trouble came, and then the war 
broke out. He enlisted in the Confed- 
erate Army and stayed with the “lost 
cause” till its sun went down at Ap- 
pomattox. Eventually there came a 
longing to revisit the scenes of his early 
adventures in the “Butterfly county.” 
One day he found himself on the Pacific 
coast. A week later in Stockton. It was 
the old point of departure for the South- 
ern mines, and scorning railroads (which 
“might be misleading,’ he observed), 
had been guided by the ancient land- 
marks and kept along the same general 
direction of the freight wagons and pack 
trains of the days of old. He had rested 

‘when tired, eaten when hungry, and was 

doing “just fair to middlin’ as they say 
about cotton,” till this fog caught up 
with him in the Merced bottom lands. 
He had “got out of his reckoning.” He 
had spread his blankets and built a small 
fire in a smooth little hollow that hap- 
pened to be close to the road. 
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“For this mistake, I apologize,” he re- 
marked in conclusion, “but as to opening 
a lead mine in my ‘’natomy’ as you ex- 
press it, that cuts no figuie, except as a 
pleasant joke, for I have been shot all to 
pieces over a dozen times and carry my 
share of Yankee lead with me. Some- 
times I imagine that I am bullet proof. 
The great danger in shooting at trav- 
elers, tramps, road-agents, and other 
characters you fall in with, is that you 
are liable to hit the wrong man, or worse 
yet, miss him altogether, in which case 
the other fellow has the drop on you.” 

Most of the passengers had become 
interested in the discourse of the man in 
gray, particularly when he referred to 
having been shot all to pieces, as a 
pleasant joke, and also that little touch 
of irony in his concluding sentence. 

The man from Montana thought he 
might be a gun-fighter. The sporting 
man agreed with the cattle-dealer and 
stock broker, that he had “played in 
good luck.” The school-marm cjacu- 
lated “Oh my!” Father Mac saw the 
humorous side of the story and smiled 
pleasantly without comment. My own 
conclusion, drawn from the cool, confi- 
dent manner of the speaker, was that he 
carried a long, heavy caliber Colt under 
his coat, one of the old-fashioned, brass- 
mounted kind. 

Bill, who had led off as interlocutor, 
had nothing more to say on the shooting 
question, but opened up on the general 
range of his discourse. 

“So you served all through the war, 
Cap’.” 

“No Cap,” rejoined the man in gray. 

“Major, then.” 

“Not any Major.” 

“Beg your pardon, Colonel.” 

“Nary Colonel,” was the quick re- 
sponse. 

“Well, as my guesser is n’t running on 
schedule time today, will you please give 
me the correct tip,—that is, if it is n’t 
asking too much. What was your 
posish? No offense, I hope.” 

“None in the world. I was just a 
common private soldier, an ornery fight- 
ing rebel. Was in the cavalry for a 
while, till it leaked out that I was a fairly 
good shot; then I was transferred to the 
sharp-shooters and from that date put in 
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my time and talent where I could do the 
most good.” 

“Put it there, pard,” said Bill, extend- 
ing his hand. “I drove over this line all 
along through the war (and before, for 
that matter) and have met, I reckon, 
hundreds of ex-Confederates. They 
came straggling through here at odd 
times after the trouble was over, and a 
colony of them located in some county 
down south of this. They were all of- 
ficers. You are the first private soldier 
to my own certain knowledge, that I 
have met. Shake. Glad to know there’s 
one of you alive.” 

They shook. The grip of an old stage 
driver, cultivated by years of handling 
the lines, is healthful and vigorous. Bill 
winced at the cold, iron grasp of the man 
in gray. 

“You was speaking of Quartzburg,” 
he observed soon as he caught his 
breath. 


“Yes, but I reckon it’s grown so I 
would n’t know the town. And like 
enough the old boys would n’t know me. 
I’ve aged some in thirty odd years, and 
camp life, forced marches, and getting 
shot all to pieces, don’t make a man any 
younger.” 

“Here’s what I was about to remark,” 
continued Bill: “To show you that my 
heart was with the South and naturally 
beats faster to the time of Dixie, I'll give 
you a free ride to Quartzburg or plumb 
through to Mariposa. It’s all on account 
of your being a private soldier. There’s 
room on the hurricane deck. Got any 
baggage?” 

The man in gray stepped aside and re- 
turned with a compact roll of gray 
blankets neatly strapped with thongs of 
buckskin. 

Bill beckoned me aside and said sotto 
voce: “That’s good about Quartzburg. 
Town grown! Old boys! They will all 
‘know him,’ of course. But what a 
grip! And that hand of his. Cold as a 
chunk of ice. Pale as a corpse too. 
Sorter spooky. Blest if I don’t invite the 
Padre up with him. We are way-billed 
for all sorts of accidents, sure,— you'll 
see. It’s a good rule to keep close to a 
kicking horse. Perhaps he will stand 
the other fellow off.” 

VoL. XXXII—37 
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The invitation was accepted, and the 
baggage of the man in gray stowed in 
the boot. The man from Montana made 
some comment as to the “fitness of 
things outside, now that the Press was 
backed by the rank and file of the Con- 
federacy and had the moral support of 
the Church.” 

“Every command has its chaplain, and 
I’m thinking we'll get along famously,” 
responded Father Mac. 

“All aboard!” was the word. The pas- 
sengers were in their seats and once 
more we were on the track and headed 
for the hills, Bill occasionally paying his 
respects to the “bronco,” till we changed 
horses at the “Lone Dutchman’s,” about 
eight miles from the old Spanish town 
of Hornitos. Between these points the 
road was rough and in all respects ill- 
conditioned. There were creek beds to 
cross with no sign of bridge or culvert, 
steep grades to overcome and gullies 
spanned with bowlders of assorted sizes, 
swept from the hills by the early storms: 
‘ We could see the sharply defined 
ridges ahead and on either hand. The 
fog no longer clung to the surface of the 
earth like a vast, opaque, gloomy pall, 
but gathered along the hillsides in great 
wreaths of mist, lazily drifting with the 
tiful breeze. Now and again came brief 


glimpses of sunlight fringing their 
borders with a silvery radiance. We all 
felt its invigorating influence. The in- 


side passengers caught its insipration. 
The dormant treasures of anecdote and 
incident were unlocked. Fragments of 
song, congealed by the potent spell of 
the frigid vapor, were thawed out and 
kept time and time with the rattle of the 
wheels, as we slowly crawled up the 
grade toward the summit of the range of 
hills overlooking the historic town of 
Hornitos. 

Bill was more like his old self agan, 
and whistled cheerily to his team. There 
was a new light in the bright eyes of our 
reverend friend, and he hummed an air 
marvelously like that lively jig known 
to many a layman in his flock as “Tatter- 
Jack-Welsh.” Even the pallid face of 
the man in gray took on a faint tinge of 
vitality. He inquired about the “old 
boys” who mined with him in the very 
early fifties. Then there were the “town 
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people’— referring to the Quartz- 
burgers. The “solid citizens;’”: the 
Judge, who had a law office and was a 
learned authority on mining codes; the 
Doctor, who never failed to respond to a 
professional call with a reckless disre- 
gard to the weather, and at any hour of 
the day or night, and who never col- 
lected a dollar for his services; the 
“Colonel”, who dealt in cattle and horses 
and when business was slack had dealt 
faro and monte; the “Major,” who kept 
a store; D. M. Pool and Jake Jones, who 
were rivals in the same business. He 
asked all about several half forgotten 
hotels, and wanted to know whether any 
of the proprietors had “quit.” He paid 
his respects to the saloon men and the 
sports. Wanted to know if the fandango 
houses were running yet, and made an 
inquiry or two as to the fate of “Dona 
Teresa,” “Senorita Patricia” and “Car- 
melita,” and half a dozen other belles of 
the — with melodious Castilian 
names, who played star engagements in 
“Quartzburg as it was.” 

It devolved upon Bill and me, jointly, 
to answer all these questions, which we 
did, to the best of our knowledge and be- 
lief, and as it was a long list, we had 
nearly come to the gap where the road 
overlooks the town of Hornitos, before 
the answers to the queries were com- 
pleted. Of the fate of a majority of those 
personally known to our interlocutor the 
responses were brief and sad. “Dead” 
and “gone” covered most of the cases. 
The shadows darkened around his eyes, 
and the deep lines grew deeper. A bend 
in the road brought us in sight of the 
town. Soon we were on the down grade. 

“Is that Quartzburg?” queried the 
man in gray. 

“Quartzburg? No, sir.” responded 
Bill. “That's Hornitos. We stop there 
for dinner and to change horses. We 
take an even hour. [I'll tell you right 
now that there’s no such place on earth 
as Quartzburg. It went out of sight 
long ago. We'll give you the whole bus- 
iness poco tiempo.” 

“Swallowed by an earthquake, do you 
mean ?” questioned the man in gray. 

Before this could be answered there 
came a lurch and a jolt that made the 
coach crack as if it were broken in two. 


Then followed a couple of screams from 
the inside, and somebody said “Hell’s 
hot, there goes the king-bolt.” 

The passengers became quiet, and a 
new bolt was quickly in place. 

It was not over a quarter of a mile 
from the hotel when this last break oc- 
curred. During the dinner hour, which 
was spun out to an hour and a quarter, 
we enlightened the man in gray with the 
story of the collapse and subsequent de- 
cay of the town he had left booming 
with the flush times incident to every 
camp during the first three years of 
placer mining. 

Quartzburg in those pioneer days was 
a noted town. (This is not precisely the 
phrase Bill used in his share of the de- 
scription, but it will read smoother and 
has the same meaning.) It supported 
three hotels, as many stores, two livery 
stables, a butcher shop, several black- 
smith and wheewright shops, and no 
record as to the number of saloons, 
some with fandango attachments. It 
had a reputable church, of the “Meth- 
odist South” persuasion, and a school- 
house. These latter were rairly patron- 
ized by the white population; for there 
were a score or more of American fam- 
ilies settled in the town and its suburbs. 
Quartzburg also had politics — like its 
church, of the “Sunny South” kind — 
and politicians with ambitions in the di- 
rection of official honors. It had a thriv- 
ing Masonic lodge and a half score of 
lawyers and doctors. The town itself 
had great hopes of winning the choice 
for the county seat. Its population was 
cosmopolitan in character. The Ameri- 
can element was unanimously “South- 
ern.” They had owned “niggahs.” Yes, 
and a majority of them had brought one 
or more to California, “sah.” The “fur- 
rin” element was nearly as unanimously 
of Mexican nationality. They mined as 
an occupation during the day, and as a 
rule, gambled during the night. They 
twanged the guitar and fandangoed to 
some extent, in which amusement they 
were joined by the dark-eyed senoritas 
and the nomadic “tough citizen” of the 
period, the American sport. Occasion- 
ally, in these nocturnal orgies, a differ- 
ence of opinion would arise. The air 
would ring with strange polyglot oaths 
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and cries of “Whoo-oop-a Chihuahua!” 
and “Up-up- la-ya-oope!” Then would 
sometimes follow the bang, bang, of the 
revolver with the clash of glittering 
knives, and the next day brought in at 
early dawn some odd jobs of surgery or 
a possible “man for breakfast.” 

The moral element of the white popu- 
lation, who patronized the church, and 
only bet on horse-races and played quiet 
games of poker and brag, determined 
one day no longer to tolerate monte 
games, fandango houses, and kindred in- 
stitutions. Some of the stock and cattle 
men had lost valuable animals, and as 
several Mexicans were missed about the 
same time, they concluded that the time 
for action had come. They held a meet- 
ing and passed a string of vigorous reso- 
lutions, closing the fandango and gamb- 
ling houses and. giving the Mexican 
population about three days to pack up 
their belongings and leave. These stern- 
visaged men were in earnest, and when 
they served personal notice of their pur- 
pose, the Mexicans saw danger in delay 
and forthwith commenced packing. 
Within the specified time there was not 
one of them, of either sex, in sight. As 
the early chronicler of these events ex- 
pressed it, they “dusted.” They went 
westerly, crossing the hill to the next 
little valley about two miles away, where 
they pitched their tents and founded the 
town of Hornitos, which in the Spanish 
tongue signifies “little ovens.” The 
American sports went with them. Here 
they played monte, fandangoed, and 
yelled “Whoop-la-ep ya!” and had their 
cutting and shooting amusements. Some 
of their American friends occasionally 
took a hand, and whenever there was a 
man or two killed, people would remark, 
“Well, Hornitos is getting lively.” 

The godly people of Quartzburg, hav- 
ing formally resolved that such proceed- 
ings were irregular, went about their 
daiiy vocations in a quiet way, traded 
horses, played poker, went to church 
Sunday and aired their surplus piety at 
neighboring camp meetings. 

All this was doubtless “good and 
pleasant in the sight of the Lord,” but it 
knocked Quartzburg out of the line of 
prosperous mining towns. It struggled 
desperately for a few years, then it 
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tumbled. Vigorous efforts were made 
to reinstate its original prosperity. They 
essayed horse races, but had to go so far 
away from town to locate a new track 
that the scheme cut no figure as a busi- 
ness proposition. An expatriated citi- 
zen, a Senor Don Pancho, now promi- 
nent as a leader of Hornitos society, had 
fallen heir to the old track. He was 
popular with the sports. They tried the 
device of giving balls, with fine suppers 
and the best music procurable within a 
radius of twenty miles. The people who 
put down the fandangoes were not 
averse to tripping the “light fantastic” in 
the regulation Southern and Western 
style. Fora year or two, to attend a ball 
at Quartzburg was “a big thing,” but it 
was a long time between these festive 
occasions, and they added no appreci- 
able amount to the material wealth or 
volume of general business. Then the 
people began to emigrate. First went 
those who had no freight to haul away, 
nor other incumbrances. They slipped 
out quietly, forgetting to pay their 
grocery bills. Then the stock men drove 
their herds to a better range. Many of 
the old miners fought it out stubbornly, 
one by one going on the retired list. 
The business men quit. The entire 
process of demolition and decay occu- 
pied about eighteen years, till there only 
remained one of the actors in that drama 
which brought Quartzburg to grief. He 
stood alone amid the ruins, the lawful 
owner of the town-site. With the ex- 
ception of his own dwelling and the out- 
houses not a vestige of the material of 
the place remained. The old adobe 
buildings had been dissolved by the 
winter storms. Structures of wood had 
been torn down and hauled away piece- 
meal. 

Major Hardwick was this sole sur- 
vivor, the last human relic of the original 
settlers of that “burg.” He had kept 
his house, barn, and other appurten- 
ances, in fairly good repair. In May, 
1870, he sold to the Washington Mining 
Company, then operating their mine 
about a mile away. Some years there- 
after they had a financial trouble and 
sold the Washington, several adjacent 
mines, and the remnant of the town, to 
M. L. Rodgers, who for several years 
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was their under-ground foreman. Moses 
L. Rodgers, familiarly known as 
“Moze,” took possession and still lives 
in the old Hardwick house. Moze 
Rodgers is a native of Missouri. He is 
of African lineage and unmistakably 
dark. In fact Moze was born a slave. 
“Befo’ de wah” he was classified as a 
“nigger,” and away back in Missouri 
was rated as property. Somebody paid 
taxes on him at his assessed value, which, 
in the days of his youth, must have been 
a pretty high figure. 

Moze stands about six feet two, is 
broad-shouldered. of sinewy build and 
heavy weight. Now he is a “colored 
man” and a voter, with the privilege of 
paying his own taxes and running for 
office. 

We had avoided mentioning the de- 
tails of his complexion, race, and pre- 
vious condition of servitude, while giving 
the man in gray the history of this once 
“lively town.” Bill was “holding this out 
on him,”— so he expressed it,— “as a 
surprise to spring when the time for the 
historical climax came.” This was upon 
the event of our arrival at Quartzburg. 


“You say there is only one house left 
and it is owned by a gentleman by the 
name of Rodgers,” muttered the man in 
gray. 

“That’s what,” responded Bill, as he 
popped his whip and we waved our 
adieus to the agent, hostess, and guests, 
of the Hornitos Hotel. 


It is a solid, gravelly road between the 
town that is and the town that was. We 
had been relieved of five hundred pounds 
of fat woman and baggage, and sped 
along merrily. A two-mile stretch, a few 
undulating hills, then a bend in the road, 
a steep pitch down to the creek crossing, 
then a short sharp pull and Bill swung 
his leaders in a graceful curve and threw 
on the brake at the front gate of the 
Rodgers premises. The proprietor made 
his appearance. 

“Hello, Moze,” shouted half a dozen 
voices in chorus, and then Bill handed 
out several packages and a letter ad- 
dressed “M. L. Rodgers Esq.,” remark- 
ing, “I believe these are all for you, Mr. 
Rodgers.” 
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The man in gray then took in the sit- 
uation, but spoke never a word. Moze 
thanked the driver, lifting his hat in a 
graceful way, and gave him a letter or 
two for delivery at the next office and a 
verbal message for the man at the toll 
house. 

We were again on the move, headed 
for the Bear Valley divide. It was four 
miles of a good trotting road before 
striking the steep grade of that moun- 
tain, which is a terror to a passenger 
who is in a hurry and death to horses 
and mules. The distance was measured 
and staked off with four pointed remarks 
by the man in gray. They were very ex- 
pressive, for the only survivor of the 
rank and file of the Confederate Army 
was not gifted with a waste of words. 

He preserved an eloquent silence for 
nearly a mile after we left the town of 
the past; then he broke out with this 
epigrammatic phrase: ‘Well, may I be 
damned!” 


Nobody made any response. Father, 


Mac never flinched. 

Second mile: “An ornery nigger 
owns the town of Quartzburg!” 

Third mile: “The bottom rail is on 
top now, sure!” 

Fourth mile: “I’ve been shot all to 
pieces, but this is the worst I ever saw!” 

This might have referred to the piece 
of pioneer engineering ahead of us, but 
it did n’t. He was oblivious to his actual 
surroundings; busy with memories of 
Quartzburg when it was a “lively town.” 

A bend in the road gave us a pano- 
ramic view of the valley out of which we 
had climbed into this glorious atmos- 
phere. The fog had rolled back and 
now spread from the foot-hills to the 
Coast range, and its surface shone in the 
sunlight like a silver sea. Shadows of 
clouds, floating lazily above, fell upon it 
and moulded themselves into mimic is- 
lands. 

It was a gorgeous spectacle. If the 
man in gray saw it, he made no sign. 

Slowly we crawled to the old Jenkins 
toll house. There was a watering trough 
to the right of the road, opposite the 
little wooden shanty which had once 
done duty as a toll house. Somebody 
lived there and kept a bar of the primi- 
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tive type. Most of the passengers got 
out while the driver watered his team. 
The outsiders joined in. Some took a 
walk ahead, to wait, at their own pleas- 
ure, till the stage caught up. Any good 
walker can beat the stage from this point 
to the summit. The two Bear Valley 
men went inside the shanty. So did the 
man in gray. When Bill shouted his 
usual warning, the Bear Valley men 
quickly responded, but no sign of the 
man in gray. As a special favor to Bill 
I went inside to look for him. The pro- 
prietor was absent, but his wife, a bright- 
eyed, happy little woman, solemnly 
averred that she had seen no such man. 
The Bear Valley passengers confirmed 
her statement. Bill was ready to make 
solemn oath that he saw him go inside 
the door, and I was willing to endorse 
his affidavit,—with this amendment, that 
I saw a figure that looked like him. 

“Just hold these lines a minute,” said 
Bill. “I have just thought of some- 
thing.” 

He dove into the boot. He did more. 
He removed every piece of baggage and 
the mail sacks as well. Then he carefully 
and methodically replaced them. He re- 
sumed his seat and I handed him the 
lines. 

“Jim, do you know what’s happened ? 
I'll just tell you. That spook’s bag- 
gage has gone. Now, we both know 
that it went into this boot. We know it 
was here when we left Hornitos. He 
never took it out when he got off at the 
toll house. Could n’t do it by fair means. 
Now I am going to do a little lively driv- 
ing from this point to Bear Valley.” 

He drove on steadily, though, till we 
reached the summit. There we found 
Father Mac seated on a rock, quietly 
waiting our arrival. Then, on the home 
stretch, into town, about three miles, he 
did his “lively driving.” We ventured to 
inquire of Father Mac if he had seen the 
man in gray on the road. His response 
was that he had not seen him since he 
left the toll house,— further, that he saw 
him entering the door. 

“That settles it,” remarked Bill, as he 
threw out the mail sacks. “He went 
into the ground or sailed away on that 
silvery sea of fog, he and his little old 
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roll of traps. He came in a mysterious 
way and left in the same fashion.” 

“It’s a lovely drive from Bear Valley 
to Mariposa in the season of verdure and 
flowers;” remarked Father Mac, as Bill 
gathered the lines and again shouted his 
warning “All aboard!” 

“Yes, Father Mac, and I want to say 
this: you are behind four of the best 
animals that ever made a track in this, 
or any other county. They are reliable, 
game, and have go in ’em. I feel safe 
behind this team. Now get a move on 
you!’ And the whip cracked like a rifle. 
“But excuse me, I interrupted you with 
my horse talk. What was that about the 
verdure and flowers ?” 


“Nothing of consequence,” responded 
the priest, “only I have driven over here 
a month or two later than this, when it 
was no lovelier than in this winter 
month. See, the buckeyes are budding 
and blossoming, and the little patches of 
mountain meadow are dressed in their 
spring garments, and here on our left old 
Mount Bullion smiles its April smile,— 
and see, close to the roadside the little 
‘Johnny-jump ups,’ as the school chil- 
dren call them, are already peeping out.” 

“Yes,” responded Bill, “and like 
enough these same little Johnny-jump- 
ups and the budding and blossoming 
buckeyes will wish they had n’t been so 
previous. A cold snap, a snow storm, or 
a few nights of Jack Frost,— and out go 
their side lights.” 

Then we were passing the wreck of 
another old town of celebrity, Mount 
Ophir. The foundation of a building, 
which once did duty as a hotel, post 
office, and store, was in evidence. It 
was mosaicked with muss and the grass 
was growing along its borders. Across 
the little creek, half hidden by the 
branches of a cluster of oaks, was the 
frame of an old quartz mill, long since 
gone into disuse. A few strips of weather 
boards flapped and creaked in the 
breeze. An immense pile of quartz 
tailings shone in the light of the declin- 
ing sun like a great snow drift. Away 
up on the steep side of the mountain 
which gave its name to the town, there 
yawned the mouth of a tunnel, aban- 
doned to the bats and owls years ago. 
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I was endeavoring to entertain Father 
Mac with the historical incidents con- 
nected with the rise and fall of the town 
and its industries. We were near Prince- 
ton, and Bill remarked: “We only have 
to change the mails at the post office. It 
is just around that next bend in the little 
creek, and we will be there in less than 
two minutes, if nothing happens.” 

Two shots rang from a thicket just 
ahead of us. Only a couple of pot-hunt- 
ers, and the object of their aim an un- 
fortunate cotton-tail rabbit. But the 
shots were ill-timed for us. We were 
crossing a small ditch and Bill’s pet 
team, though “four of the best animals 
that ever made a track on the road,” 
were flesh and blood and gifted with 
nerve and spirit. They swerved and 
shied, as any live horse would under like 
circumstances. Something snapped. I 
held the lines and slid into Bill’s seat, 
while he got off the box and inspected 
the extent of damages. 

“Tongue broke,” was his curt report, 
with a few hot words of wrath by way of 
embellishment. 

The man from Montana produced a 
small piece of baling rope and we tem- 
porarily lashed the splintered tongue. 
Bill walked his horses and all the male 
passengers footed it for the few hundred 
yards between the ditch and the hotel. 
Then, while the mails were being 
changed, the horses were unhitched, 
ropes and a piece of scantling were pro- 
cured, and a substantial splice made. 
Father Mac worked with a will and was 
an adept in this off-hand repairing. Then 
he went inside and had a private confer- 
ence with the landlord, a big, chunky 
Dutchman, good-natured and jolly, who, 
with a burst of generosity which was a 
surprise to those who knew him, called 
all the passengers in to take a drink, and 
with a face beaming like a full moon, 
brought out a glass of lemonade for the 
school-marm. 

“All aboard!” again signaled the 
start. Father Mac thought the coach 
would be better balanced if he got in- 
side. He resumed his original seat. 

“Hurry up now, this is no time for 
prospecting.” Bill was addressing him- 
self to the mining expert, who was ad- 
miring a rich quartz specimen that the 


landlord took a proper pride in exhibit- 
ing. 

The man hurried. Again the sharp 
crack of the whip and we had crossed 
the creek and swung into the plain road 
heading for Mariposa. “Five miles,” 
says the guide-board, and it records a 
fact. 

“We must play every card for all it’s 
worth to get through safe,” observed 
Bill. “Now we've lost our Padre, sup- 
pose we take a drink and do a little com- 
mon, every day, off-hand praying?” 

I had forgotten the flask. We took 
the drink, remarking “Here’s luck.” 
The rest of the prayer was lost in the 
rattle of the coach wheels, but Bill’s 
tongue was lubricated. 

“What did I tell you this morning? 
said he. “Did n’t I know that something 
was sure to happen,—that we were 
billed for a runaway, a hold-up, an up- 
set, or some sort of accident? Never 
knew it to fail. I knew it. Felt it in my 
bones. Jim, I’d rather see a ghost sixty 
feet high than a parson aboard the stage. 
This Father Mac is a brick, though. Big 
as a skinned horse, strong as a mule, 
quick of hand, sure-footed and with a 
heart in him that’s warm and human. 
Is n’t it a pity that he’s a priest? What a 
stage-driver he would have made with 
proper training! There’s good leather 
in him. Well, there’s nobody hurt, and 
I’m the only man on the sick list. As I 
told you, I’ve been off my feed for sev- 
eral days. Even this whisky does n't 
taste natural. One of the boys at the 
hotel told me there’s a new driver in 
town. That settles it for a lay-off. I 
think it is for keeps. That shivering, 
creepy feeling comes over me, and I tell 
you when a man’s stomach goes back on 
him, and whisky does n’t reach the right 
spot, and he gets chilly without cause or 
provocation, he may as well quit. There’s 
no use mincing matters. It’s more than 
an even bet that this will be my last 
trip.” 

There was pathos and earnestness in 
his voice and sadness in his eyes as he 
spoke. 

We reached Mariposa nearly two 
hours behind time, but with passengers, 
team, baggage, mail, and express, in- 
tact. 
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Next day at early dawn, Bill left 
Mariposa with a friend for a drive up 
into the tall timber belt. Business took 
me out of town in another direction later 
in the day. I returned within a week 
and that same evening the hotel clerk 
called at my office with a message from 
the proprietor. Bill was “in a bad fix” 
was the way he phrased it. A raging 
fever had prostrated him and held him in 
its deadly grip. 

When I reached his bed-side he was 
delirious. His talk was of the road, his 
team, the old stage coach, and its pas- 
sengers. In his incoherent ravings, he 
was re-enacting his part in that memor- 
able drive from Merced. 

I moistened his parched lips and 
wiped his heated brow. For a brief 
moment he recognized me and called me 
by name. Then he was off in that weird 
border-land between this world of cold, 
hard facts and the great realm of the 
hereafter. 
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“This is a rough road and a steep 
grade,” he muttered. “Steady there. Stay 
with me, Jim. Brace against me now. 
The brake is slipping. Help me hold 
these wheelers. Didn’t I tell you we 
were billed for trouble? We'll pull 
through. Look at that bronco. Catch 
him by the bit. This fog is too much for 
me. The chills are creeping all over me. 
Thank God, we are almost out of it! See 
the sunlight ahead. We'll get there be- 
fore dark. Watch me send them over 
the road. Give me the lines,— your 
hand quick!” 


One spasmodic grasp and all was over. 
A steadier foot than his was on the 
brake — a stronger hand held the lines. 
Headed for the unknown — out of the 
fog and into the sunlight plunged the 
phantom leaders, wheelers, and the old 
coach, and with them went Missouri 
Bill, the old stage driver. His words 
were prophetic. It was his “last trip.” 


TO EDWARD ROWLAND SILL 


HE symphony is o’er; that master brain 
Whose genius wrought divinest harmonies, 


And that firm hand whose touch upon Life’s ke- 


Struck true the chords of pleasure and of pain, 


Weaving immortal music from the twain, 


No more shall charm us with their witcheries, 


But, like the clear, accordant note that frees 


To one poor echo of some noble strain 


The vibrant voice that slumbers in a glass, 


His calm, strong key-note quickens in my soul 
A thrill that had not been but for his art. 
I may not know what chords elusive pass; 


Though inly conscious of the perfect whole, 


I am content to echo but a part. 





Frederic L. Wheeler. 





THE WHISPERING GALLERY 


By ROSSITER JOHNSON. 


HE next time I accompanied my friend Elacott to the Arbor of Abstraction, 

we met there not only Miss Ravaline, but her widowed sister, Mrs. Trenfield. 

She was apparently a little older than Miss Ravaline, not quite so tall, but 

quite as handsome, with dark eyes, thick jet-black eyebrows, a Grecian nose, and 

what my friend calls an architectural mouth. He said once, in explaining this ex- 
pression to me: 

“The mouth, of all features, is oftenest neglected or slighted by Nature when 
she builds a face. Just as some folks, in constructing a house, forget to provide 
for the stairway and finally have to thrust it in at any corner where it will go, so 
some mouths appear to have been forgotten till the rest of the face was finished. 
Then Nature, suddenly remembering that eating and talking are necessary to most 
mortals, seizes a knife and simply cuts a slit in the continuous cheek that covers 
both sides and the front of the head. Such a mouth may be as useful as any, but it 
has no architectural character. I prefer one that looks as if it had been provided for 
in the original plan — one that I call architectural.” 

He saw that I was trying to look at. him out of the corner of my eye. 

“Yes,” he said, “my own mouth is one of those that were forgotten till the last 
moment, and that is the chief reason why I am interested in the subject.” 

“According to your rule,” said I, “the most architectural of all mouths belong 
to that unfortunate race among us who are supposed to be least endowed with 
beauty.” 

“Of course,” said he, “there is good architecture and bad architecture; but any 
architecture is better than none at all. Do you mean to say you have not noticed 
this difference?” 

“I think,” said I, “that I notice as much as anybody the differences in the ap- 
pearance of those features that have nothing but appearance. But the mouth has 
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something vastly more important than its appearance; and I am accustomed to 
think of it and judge of it rather by the words and smiles that it produces than by 
the height of the soffit, the curve of the threshold, or the length of the hanging- 
stile.” 

“You are undoubtedly right,” said Elacott; “but you know architecture is one 
of the things that I began to study — began, but did not finish. And its sugges- 
tions and analogies probably come to my mind much oftener than they would if I 
had mastered it.” 

“Furthermore,” said I, “you probably studied it just long enough to have 
your mind imbued with the idea of architecture for architecture’s sake.” 

“T think my mind really has contracted that habit,” said he. “But why do you 
say I studied ‘just long enough’ —as if more study would have reversed or oblit- 
erated the idea?” 

“That is exactly what I mean,” said I. It is the mediocre or merely clever 
artist that accepts and preaches the dogma of art for art’s sake. The really great 
artist always has a purpose beyond his art, for the accomplishment of which the 
art is the proper medium — or at least a proper and effective one —the one that 
he is capable of using; some other person might use a different means to attain the 
same end. And however the artist may glorify this medium, and take pleasure in 
using and developing it, if he is a great artist he never forgets that after all it is only 
a medium.” 

“TI suppose you are pretty nearly right,” said Elacott. “But are you not a little 
hard on the artists?” 

“Perhaps I should be,” said I, “if I spoke in this way of artists alone. But 
the principle has quite as close application to many things that are beyond the do- 
main of what we call specifically art — that is, the fine arts. Open the history of 
our own country, and find it there. The greatest master of the art of war that we 
have produced (so far, at least, as we have any proof from actual achievement) was 
Ulysses S. Grant. Yet nothing was ever farther from his nature than the least 
thought of war for war’s sake. On the contrary, he hated war, and his chief satis- 
faction in the conduct of a battle was measured by the number of prisoners his 
army had taken, not by the number of men it had killed. And General Sherman 
characterized war as hell —a dreadful means for a necessary end. So much for the 
masters of the art; but now consider some of the subordinates. You know the 
familiar anecdote of General Phil Kearny at Fair Oaks; how, riding by a brother 
officer, he exclaimed, ‘You ’ll find lovely fighting along the whole line.’ With some 
men this would have been only a bit of grint humor, but not so with Kearny, with 
him it was war for war’s sake. And in that great contest there were other sub- 
ordinate generals, on both sides, whose principle appeared to be, war for war’s sake. 
They are the kind that generally attain what is called a brilliant reputation. There 
was one, perhaps the most belauded of all, who wanted to raise the black flag and 
take no prisoners — and that, too, when he was fighting his own countrymen. [I 
think you will find that, in almost any calling, the so-called brilliant reputation is 
won much oftener by the mere technician than by the real master. General Grant 
knew when to be brilliant, and when not to be. He was brilliant when he set aside 
that maxim of war which requires that an army always maintain communication 
with its base, crossed the Mississippi with his entire force, marched down the west 
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side, re-crossed, came up in the rear of Vicksburg, drove the defenders into the 
town, and captured them all. He was not brilliant (in the ordinary sense of the 
word) in his overland campaign, because he knew that was not the place for bril- 
liance. Lee tried brilliance in the Wilderness, and it did not work.” 


’ 


“That may all be so,” said Elacott, “but war is such an exceptional thing that 
what you have cited in regard to it hardly proves your general proposition. I 
suppose, for instance, no artist would talk of art for art’s sake if he had to mix his 


colors with human brains — taking Opie’s famous answer literally; and no writer 
would think of literature for literature’s sake, if all manuscripts had to be written 


with human blood. Therefore, so far as you have yet shown, a man might be 
justified in practicing art for art’s sake, when he would not be justified in mak- 
ing war for war’s sake.” 

“Very good!” said I,— “then let us look at other fields of human activity. 
Take money-making. We will say nothing about the living, whose purposes may 
not be complete. You will naturally think of two of our countrymen who were 
contemporaries, each of whom, beginning poor, acquired tens of millions of dollars. 
Look at George Peabody’s benefactions, begun on a munificent scale when he had 
just entered middle life, and resulting in a dozen imperishable monuments to his 
wisdom and generosity. Then look at Alexander T. Stewart, dying with all his busi- 
ness profits still in his possession, and so little experienced in the art of parting with 
money that he could not even make a will that was not immediately overriden. 
Which of those two men probably thought of money for money’s sake, and which 
thought of it only as a necessary means to a worthy end? Which was the master, 
and which the mere technician ?” 

“Now you have come pretty near a demonstration,” said Elacott. “Suppose 
you make a few more applications of your principle, and let us see how it comes 
out.” 

“In literature,” said I, “the application is almost too obvious to need recital. 
Consider the writers that have made a sudden and brilliant reputation in early life, 
which has not endured the test of time, and you will find that every one of them 
was a technician, writing, not because he had any thing to say, but because he 
thought of literature as an art existing for its own sake. Swinburne, in English 
poetry, is a more brilliant technician even than Tennyson, but he evidently con- 
siders art for art’s sake, and his thought is evcessively thin compared with Tenny- 
son’s, and already his reputation is thin in the same proportion. It remains to be 
seen whether Browning, with much less art than either, and infinitely more ideas 
than both together, will not far outlive them. Walt Whitman enjoys a unique rep- 
utation simply because he invented an original technique, and his so-called poems 
appear to be constructed solely for the purpose of displaying it. When the read- 
ing public finally realize how little he had to say, he will be laid away in the museum 
of literary curiosities.” 

“Prophecy is not argument,” said Elacott dryly. 

“Correct!” said I. “You may cancel that last paragraph as part of the demon- 
stration, but take it for whatever you think it worth as prophecy. I will make one 
more application, but from its nature I must not use any names. Last winter vou 
and I attended two social functions. In one drawing-room we found ladies well 
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dressed and respectably provided with jewelry; but we—or I, at least — hardly 
thought of that when we heard some of them talk. Wit and wisdom is a hackneyed 
expression for it, and the atmosphere of welcome and dignified enjoyment that the 
presence and manner of the hostess gave to the whole affair might impart a new 
meaning to other hackneyed phrases. In the other house we saw richer dresses and 
a great many more diamonds and costlier refreshments, but we heard hardly a re- 
mark that was not absolutely insipid. There, the art of dress was an art for its own 
sake; and I need not ask you which of the hostesses was the real mistress of hos- 


pitality. I say, therefore, in conclusion, that war for war’s sake, money for 
money’s sake, words for the sake of words, and dress for the sake of dress, appear 


to me to be no more absurd than art for art’s sake. And this brings me round to 
my original proposition, that it is not the real master of any art—but the 
mediocre man, the technician, the brilliant practitioner if you will — who thinks of 
that art as existing for its own sake.” 


“I must admit,” said Elacott, “that you have made a strong case; but in con- 
victing me of a tyro’s failing in thinking of architecture for its own sake, you have 
put me into some very good company.” 

This is a rather long digression from my brief description of Mrs. Trenfield’s 
personal appearance. The conversation was held weeks before, in Elacott’s apart- 
ment; but by one of those curious and almost unaccountable trains of ideas that we 
all follow at times, it came back to my memory when I was introduced to her and 
took a first look at her face, saying to myself that the feature we had discussed 
might have satisfied any one who knew much more of architecture and its niceties 
than did my friend Elacott. 

Miss Ravaline wore a pansy at her throat, and my friend alluded to it as 
Oberon’s flower. 

“The allusion will hardly fit,” said she, “unless you change the preposition. I 
know very little about love in idleness, but I have just been seriously accusing my- 
self of love of idleness.” 

“That surprises me,” said I, “for many indications have led me to believe you 
one of the most industrious persons of my acquaintance.” 

“I suppose,” she answered, “that one might be very industrious and yet be 
guilty of loving idleness; just as one might have very small possessions and yet be 
covetous. I am not bringing against myself any impeachment of habitual idleness, 
but of having just spent an idle day and enjoyed it as such.” 

“So many of my days appear to have been idle, when their sun is going down,” 
said Elacott, “ that I should be glad if you would tell me the secret of enjoying 
them instead of mourning them. Indeed, I am often reminded of an anecdote my 
mother used to tell of a tailor who habitually mounted his bench Saturday evening 
and stitched away for dear life, at the same time remarking what a large amount of 
work he could accomplish that week if only it were Monday morning instead of 
Saturday night.” 

“T will tell you the story of my day,” said Miss Ravaline, “though I presume 
you will only smile at it and say it carries no lesson for you.” 

“On the contrary,” said Elacott, “I think I have lived long enough to know 
how to extract some value from every recital of a real experience, but not long 
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enough to have had so much experience of my own that I have no need of any 
one’s else.” 

“Well, then,” said Miss Ravaline, “you must know that I woke up this morn- 
ing with an idea for a poem, and wrote the first two lines before breakfast.” 

“T,” said Elacott, “generally write the first few lines of my poems the last 
thing at night — like my mother’s tailor — and then retire with the idea that I can 
develop the piece much better with a morning mind. But almost invariably I find 
next day that, as I wrote in one of these unfinished poems, 


‘The sleep of a night cuts resolve in two.’ 


That is not a very poetical line, yet it exactly expresses what I have many times 
experienced. But I beg pardon for interrupting you.” 
“No apology is necessary for interruptions in the Arbor of Abstraction,’ 


? 


said 


Miss Ravaline. 

“T should fear,” said her sister, “that such license as that would soon make it 
the Arbor of Distraction.” 

“In fact,” continued Miss Ravaline, “I am glad you did interrupt me; for what 
you have just said encourages me to think you will appreciate my own state of 
mind. As I was saying, I wrote the first two lines before breakfast, and I was so 
impressed with the value of the idea that I determined to do nothing else till I had 
the whole safely caged in rhyme. So I have had the pen in my hand all day; but 
there goes the sun down the slope of Sillery Hill, and there is that couplet on my 
paper as lonesome as ever — not a line added to it. If I were foolish enough to 
keep a diary, it would be an easy task, so many of my days would require no entry 
but the old Latin motto, Diem perdidi.” 

“You might find comfort in mathematics, if you would,” said I. 

“That was never a favorite study with me,” she answered; “but if it has any 
formula for making nothing equal something, I will re-open the old algebra that I 
hated so.” 

“It is much simpler than that,” said I. ‘Was it not Goldsmith who said that 
four lines of poetry was a fair day’s work? According to that, your supposed loss 
is at once reduced by fifty per cent.” 

“That certainly is comforting,” said she; “but it would be more so if I could be 
certain that the two lines would ever be followed by the twenty or thirty more 
that are necessary to complete the piece.” 

“Suppose you read them to us,” said Elacott, ‘and perhaps we can help you 
out with a suggestion or two.” 

“Excuse me,” said Miss Ravaline. ‘My education is far from finished, but at 
least I have learned better than to exhibit incomplete work. I never have done 
it without regretting it.” 

“Ought not your rule on that subject to have qualification?” said Elacott. 
“For instance, if you should show us an unfinished piece of embroidery, it is very 
likely that we might mistake the conventional griffin for a mule, and the moon for 
a cart-wheel, and altogether fail to appreciate it; but if another embroiderer saw it, 
she would understand it and perhaps give you some valuable hints. On the other 
hand, it would probably do no good to show your lone couplet to the embroiderer, 
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who would mistake it for a household motto and tell you what color of silk you 
would best work the letters in, and what stitch to use for the border. But if we 
could see it — well, you know we are all to some extent poets.” 

“That may be,” said Miss Ravaline, “but I am not in a mood to enter upon 
any experiment. This, however, I will venture to promise; next time you come 
here (if you don’t come too soon) I will either have the complete poem to read to 
you, or I will let you see it incomplete, and you may, if you choose, bury it up in 
suggestions.” 

“T think,” said I, “that if you are willing to pursue the mathematical course 
a little farther, I can give you even better encouragement than Goldsmith’s. I once 
had the curiosity to make a reckoning of Tennyson’s output; and I found that, 
counting from the year when he began to publish, and counting only what he pub- 
lished (for of course we can not know how much he suppressed), he produced, on 
an average, but two lines a day. I take no account of his plays, which I do not 
consider poetry.” 

“That certainly is encouraging,” said Miss Ravaline, ‘‘and, by the way, it re- 
minds me of a singular criticism that a friend of mine once passed upon him. ‘He 
ought to be able to write good poetry, and plenty of it,’ said he, ‘for he has been a 
perpetual loafer; he never has done a day’s work in all his life.’ She evidently does 
not know how hard a day’s work two lines may be.” 

“After I had made that calculation,” said I, “it occurred to me to make an- 
other. I took up a large anthology of English poetry. Of course it did not contain 
all that was good, but in my opinion it contained the best, and it was very full. 
Computing the number of lines, and reckoning the days, I found that this an- 
thology contained the same average of two lines a day, from Chaucer’s time to our 
own. Therefore the literary lesson of one great laureate and five great centuries 
appears to be, that Miss Ravaline is a good average poet. I often find much com- 
fort in averages.” 

“All that is very well,” said Elacott, “but if we really wish to comfort our 
friend in her despondency, why don’t we attack the other premise? Have you 
never observed that in controversies the victory is often gained by denying the 
premise that one is expected to admit? Your remarks have reminded me of an ex- 
pression of the elder Disraeli’s, which struck me forcibly when I read it years ago 
and has stuck in my memory ever since. In one of his essays he speaks of ‘those 
real idlers who bustle in a life of nothingness.’ Suppose that Miss Ravaline, instead 
of trying to get her airy conception of a poem into tangible black aid white, had 
spent the day in sweeping and dusting the house. No doubt she would feel very 
comfortable this evening in the consciousness that she had done an honest day’s 
work. And that would really be the case. But which is the more important, the 
house or the tenant for whom the house was built? The tenant, of course, though 
we too often forget it. She may never write another line of that poem, and before 
she sleeps she may destroy those she has written, but I venture to say that the 
thoughts that have passed through her mind since the sun rose this morning — 
or say, if you will, the fragments of thought and attempts at thinking — have 
added more to the sum of her mental experience and consequent mental power 
than the sweeping and dusting would have added to the beauty and usefulness of 
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the house. In the one case, we should have had more of a home, in the other we 
have more of awoman. You will not understand me as underrating skillful and 
properly applied manual labor. We are all familiar with Herbert’s famous lines — 
‘Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.’ 

The trouble is, that we do not consider sufficiently the second clause in the first 
line — are not careful enough to find out under what laws we are sweeping. And 
if we stop sometimes and study the laws, we are too apt to count it idleness because 
the broom is not in motion. Those who are forever at the broom and never at the 
think are, I suppose, the ones Disraeli means by the ‘idlers who bustle in a life of 
nothingness.’ And behind all their bustling, on which most of them pride them- 
selves, is the moral contradiction that most of them are busy now for the sole pur- 
pose of making it possible to be idle by and bye. The only reason they never be- 
come so is, that they have not calculated the force of habit, and habit gets the 
mastery of them. They are like Byron’s prisoner, who regained his freedom with a 
sigh. I often think that most of us are not idle enough. A well known Ameri- 
can author used to live alone in a hut on the border of a pond in Massachusetts, 
and apparently did nothing. The neighbors used to think him little better than a 
tramp, and I heard one of them say it was all very well for him to declare that a 
man could live on seventeen dollars a year, he could not have done it if he had not 
been at liberty to go to Mrs. Spooner’s kitchen and get a square meal whenever he 
wanted it. Yet we who enjoy his writings would hardly have had him less idle 
than he was — idle according to the neighbors’ definition.” 

“You remind me,” said I, “of two farmers’ wives at a place where I once took 
summer board. I heard one of them say of a neighbor’s daughter, ‘Her nose is for- 
ever stuck in a book, and I presume to say she could n’t get a meal of victuals to 
save her life.’ The young lady of whom she spoke was a teacher and earned more 
money than her critic and her critic’s husband together could earn in tilling a 
farm. The other woman had a daughter of her own, whom she never could see 
unemployed without exclaiming, ‘Celeste, take a book and inform yourself!’ It 
made no difference what the book might be; all books were alike to her, and all 
were presumed to be informing. Those two industrious women were essentially 
alike in their make of mind; both had a horror of idleness, and both were bur- 
dened with a sense of responsibility for the rising generation; only their applica- 
tions of their ideas were apparently diametrically opposite.” 

When we took our leave, Miss Ravaline thanked us both — “You,” she said 
to me, “for your poetical mathematics; and you,” to Elacott, “for your industrial 
morals.” 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CALIFORNIA RED CROSS,STATE ASSOCIATION 


OCTOBER 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


T gives me pleasure to present to you 
| this, the first annual report of the work 
of California Red C-oss, State Associa- 
tion. The beginning of Red Cross organiza- 
tion and work in California can best be told 
in the reports of the San Francisco, Oakland, 
Berkeley, and other societies, as they existed 
some time before the State Association was 
formed. In less than one month after the or- 
ganization of the San Francisco Red Cross 
the necessity for a State organization so that 
all the branches could work intelligently 
became apparent. All were desirous of doing 
something to aid the “Boys in blue,” and re- 
alizing the truth of the old statement, “In 
union there is strength,” it was decided to 
form a State organization which all Red 
Cross Societies would be invited to join. An 
Advisory Council met on May 16 at the Occi- 
dental Hotel, and the question of a State or- 
ganization was thoroughly discussed. On 
May 25 the council again met, and final steps 
were taken toward organizing a State Asso- 
ciation. It was,resolved that the governing 
body of the association should be an Execu- 
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tive Board, consisting of fifteen members, six 
of whom should be from San Francisco, four 
from Alameda county, and five from the State 
at large, and that the headquarters should be 
in San Francisco. Pursuant to this resolu- 
tion the following were elected an Executive 
Board: Mrs. W. B. Harrington, Mrs. W. R. 
Smedberg, Mrs. J. F. Merrill, Mrs. E. R. Di- 
mond, Mrs. L. L. Dunbar of San Francisco; 
Mrs. J. M. Griffith of Los ‘Angeles, Mrs. 
Granville Abbott and Mr. F. B. Ginn of Oak- 
land, Mrs. G. W. Haight of Berkeley, Mrs. 
S. A. O'Neill of Alameda, Mrs. A. Elkus of 
Sacramento, and Mrs. W. Baker of Marin 
county, leaving two vacancies, which were 
later filled by Mrs. S. F. Lieb of San Jose 
and Mrs. D. H. Webster of Fresno. Several 
changes have occurred in the Board since its 
formation. Mrs. Merrill having been elected 
President of the San Francisco Society, re- 
signed from the State Board, and Mr. Adolph 
Mack was elected to fill the vacancy thus 
caused. Mrs. Granville Abbott and Mr. Ginn 
of the Oakland Society resigned, their suc- 
cessors being Mrs. O. F. Long and Mrs. J. 
G. Lemmon. Mrs. Haight of the Berkeley 
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Society was succeeded by Mrs. Warring Wil- 
kinson, and Mrs. Louis Weinman was elected 
to fill the vacancy created ‘by the resignation 
of Mrs. E. R. Dimond. The officers of the 
Board were Mrs. Harrington, President; Mrs. 
J. M. Griffith, Vice President; Mrs. L. L. 
Dunbar, Secretary; Wm. E. Brown, Treas- 
urer; and Mrs. E. R. Dimond, Assistant 
Treasurer. Later the positions of Second and 
Third Vice President were created, and Mrs. 
Long was elected Second Vice President, and 
Mrs. Elkus, Third Vice President. Mrs. Louis 
Weinman was elected .Corresponding Secre- 
tary. Mrs. Dimond, who thhad been in the 
work since its inception, was compelled to 
resign on account of ill-health early in Sep- 
tember, her position both as a member of the 
Board and as Assistant Treasurer, the vacan- 
cies being filled by the election of Mrs.Wein- 
man, Miss Miriam K. Wallis being elected 
Corresponding Secretary in place of Mrs. 
Weinman. It was with sincere regret that 
Mrs. Dimond’s resignation was received, her 
work, both as Assistant Treasurer and as a 
member of the Board, having been most sat- 
isfactory. Shortly after the formation of the 
State Association, through the kindness of 
Mrs. P. A. Hearst, two rooms were given us 
rent free in the Examiner Building for head- 
quarters. We owe a very large debt of grat- 
itude to Mrs. ‘Hearst, and take the occasion 
to thank her most sincerely for her kind- 
ness. 

Since its organization the Executive Board 
has held twenty-three meetings; besides these 
there have been two meetings of the associa- 
tion. One of the first steps taken by the 
Board was to open a correspondence with the 
American National Red ‘Cross with a view to 
becoming an auxiliary to the parent organ- 
ization, and also to gain official information 
in regard to the work of the Red Cross. 
While awaiting a reply to our communication 
a constitution was framed and adopted, a 
circular letter was prepared, giving informa- 
tion in regard to the formation of auxiliary 
societies, the conditions of membership in 
the State Association, and other matters of 
detail. This circular letter, the constitutions 
of the State Association, and the San Fran- 
cisco Red Cross, and a form of constitution 
for local societies were printed in pamphlet 
form and sent to all Red Cross Societies 
throughout the State. Also to societies in 
Nevada, Oregon, Idaho, Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Iowa. 
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Applications 1or membership were rapidly 
received until we had enrolled 1o1 auxiliary 
societies; besides these there is a number of 
Red Cross Societies not enrolled, which have 
aided us with both money and supplies. 

A copy of the pamphlet, together with a 
detailed statement of the work of the Red 
Cross of California was sent to Mr. Stephen 
E. Barton, Vice President of the American 
National Red Cross and soon after a response 
was received expressing pleasure at what had 
been done, and promising that, a delegate 
should be sent to inspect our work and advise 
in organizing. 

Judge Joseph Sheldon, the promised dele- 
gate, arrived about the middle of July, he in- 
formed himself fully as to what had been 
done, expressed his surprise that without defi- 
nite knowledge of the work of the American 
National Red Cross we had planned our work 
so closely on its lines. Being satisfied with 
the work Judge Sheldon recognized Califor- 
nia Red Cross, State Association, as an aux- 
iliary to the American National Red Cross. 
Leaving each auxiliary to tell its own story 
of the work it has done, we shall give an ac- 
count of our own stewardship. 

With the first expedition two finely trained 
nurses, Messrs. Waage and Lewis, were sent 
by the San Francisco Red Cross to Manila. 
The splendid work of these men, who gave up 
lucrative positions and volunteered their serv- 
ices has been told over and over again in let- 
ters received from both officers and men. 
Following the formation of the State Associa- 
tion it was decided that it should take charge 
of the nurses, and Mrs. Wendell Easton, 
chairman of the Committee on Nurses, trans- 
ferred her work to the State society. Through 
the efforts of Mrs. Easton, aided by Dr. Bev- 
erly Cole, a course of lectures and clinics 
were arranged for applicants desiring to be- 
come Red Cross nurses. Fifty or sixty en- 
thusiastic men and women were in daily at- 
tendance on these lectures. Doctors Cole, 
Kugeler, McCone, Rixford, Stafford, Somers 
and Weill gave much of their valuable time 
to this work, and aided Mrs. Easton greatly. 
The sincere thanks of the society are again 
extended to them. 

It was not until the 4th expedition was or- 
dered to Manila that an opportunity was 
given us to send more nurses. Mrs. Easton 
reported four good men available, Doctor F. 
J. Hart, Leon Crowther, Epgene Rosenthal, 
and O. H. J. Schlott, all of whom were en- 
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gaged at once. It being deemed advisable 
and strongly urged by army surgeons, it was 
decided to establish on the arrival of this ex- 
pedition at Manila a Field Hospital. A finan- 
cial agent and a steward who would take 
charge of the bulk of the supplies for such a 
hospital, and such funds as the society should 
see fit to place at his disposal, being a neces- 
sity, Mr. Schlott was selected to fill the posi- 
tion. There being four transport ships, Doc- 
tor Hart was assigned to duty on the Puebla, 
Mr. Crowther on the Peru, Mr. Rosenthal on 
the Pennsylvania and Mr. Schlott on the Rio 
Janeiro. With each of the ships supplies were 
sent in charge of our nurses for the use of the 
sick men en route. In Mr. Schlott’s care was 
also sent the greater portion of an equipment 
for a field hospital of 125 beds and ‘supplies 
sufficient for five or six months’ use. The 
balance of the equipment was sent on the 
Scandia, as there was not sufficient room on 
the Rio Janeiro. Five hundred dollars was 
placed in the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, 
to be drawn upon by Mr. Schlott. Mr. 
Schlott’s references were of the highest char- 
acter, but besides giving these he was placed 
under bonds to the amount of $10,000.00. 

We have received letters telling of the ex- 
cellent work done by our nurses on the ships. 
All have arrived in Manila, and our field hos- 
pitat has been established. A cablegram 
signed by Majors McCarthy and Woodruff, 
surgeons, was received recently, apprising us 
of the success of the work. The State Asso- 
ciation had now sent six nurses to the front. 
Not nearly enough, considering the reports 
of sickness among the troops; it was there- 
fore decided, if possible, to send more. The 
great desire of the Board was to send women 
nurses as well as men. 

In the earlier stages of our work it was de- 
cided to take initiatory steps towards securing 
a hospital ship for the Pacific Coast, but in 
response to telegrams sent to the President 
and Secretaries of War and Navy we were as- 
sured that such a ship would be furnished by 
the Government, and the matter was dropped. 
In August the ships Scandia and Arizona 
were purchased by the Government to be 
used for transporting troops and as Govern- 
ment hospital ships. We were notified that 
we could send nurses on these ships and steps 
were taken at once to secure them. 

Shortly after, the office was thrown into a 
commotion by the announcement from Gen- 
eral Merriam that a limited number of women 
VOL. XXxII—38 
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nurses would be sent. Mrs. Easton had a long 
list of names of women who had offered their 
services and were ready to go at a moment’s 
notice. Eight of these were Misses Garlick, 
Smythe, Ralph, Elsifer, Laswell, Shaefer, 
Mrs. Palm, and Mrs. Leman. ‘The men se- 
lected were Doctors Ross, Caldwell and 
Dwight, and Messrs. Leonard, Durst, Kibbel, 
Heyl and Tanner. Four were sent on the 
Scandia, the remaining twelve on the Ari 
zona. We were rejoiced at being able to send 
the women nurses and feel sure they will do 
excellent work. 

As many of the nurses as are needed will 
remain on duty at the field hospital, the oth- 
ers will return with the ships, caring for the 
sick men being sent back. 

We have not as yet had time to receive re- 
ports from our agent, Mr. Schlott, but feel 
assured that the work is in good ‘hands and 
that our field hospital at Manila will prove a 
blessing to many a sick boy. 


No provision having been made by the 
Government for the care of convalescent sol- 
diers, who, upon leaving the hospital, went 
‘back to their tents and in their weakened con- 
dition in many instances contracted colds or 
suffered relapses that resulted in death, it was 
decided to secure a home where convalescent 
men could have better care. An effort was 
made to secure a suitable house in the neigh- 
borhood of the Presidio. This being impossi- 
ble, upon consultation with the military au- 
thorities, it was decided to ‘build a house at 
the Presidio. General Miller looked over the 
ground and selected the most eligible spot. 
The idea of erecting the home was taken up 
most enthusiastically by the auxiliaries, and 
the money required was soon in the treasury. 
Messrs. Newsom and Meyers kindly donated 
plans, and in three weeks from the day of 
starting it was finished. 

It is a one-story building, containing a 
large ward, four small rooms, dining and sit- 
ting room combined, kitchen, office, store 
rooms, two bath-rooms, etc. The large ward 
accommodates twenty, the fourth room is 
used by the nurses. 

Requests came quickly from both private 
individuals and auxiliaries to be allowed to 
furnish completely one or more beds so that 
by the time the building was finished the fur- 
nishings were ready, preventing delay. Four- 
teen patients were admitted the day of open- 
ing, and within a few days every bed was oc- 
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cupied. It is a most inviting and homelike 
place, exquisitely neat, with health-giving 
sunlight pouring in all day. Trained nurses 
are in attendance night and day, and every- 
thing possible is done to bring back health 
and strength. The happiness of the boys is 
unbounded, and their expressions of joy are 
pathetic. “It’s most like Heaven,” was one 
boy’s sentiment. It is talked of in the divis- 
ion hospital, and is the goal to which the sick 
men look forward. Miss McKinstry, who 
has been superintendent since the opening, has 
done splendid work. She receives no compen- 
sation whatever other than the gratitude of her 
charges and the high commendation of the 
surgeons. The sincere thanks of the Executive 
Board are extended to Miss McKinstry, and 
it ts with deep regret that the resignation, 
which she was compelled to send in because of 
illness in her family, was accepted. 

Sixty-three men have been cared for in the 
home, and thirty-seven discharged. They 
are under the care of Major Surgeon Mat- 
thews of the division hospital, who regulates 
their coming and going. He expresses him- 
self in most unqualified terms of praise of 
Miss McKiinstry’s work, and also of the ben- 
efit the home has been to the boys. 

All of the troops leaving for Manila have 
been supplied with identification medals by 
the State Society, irrespective of the States 
from which they came. In several instances 
the money expended for these has been re- 
funded by either the Governor of the State or 
Red Cross Societies. 

The Executive Board desires to express its 
sincere appreciation of the aid it has received 
from its auxiliaries. All have responded 
promptly and freely to our calls for aid, which 
have only been made when absolutely neces- 
sary. It has been our endeavor to expend all 
money sent to us as carefully and judiciously 
as possible, considering the trust placed in us 
as sacred. Our treasurer’s report will show 
how the money has been expended. Not a 
dollar has been paid for the services of our 
women. Since the organization of the asso- 
ciation we have been in the office from nine 
A. M. until five and six P. M. gladly giving 
our time and strength for the cause. We have 
endeavored in all our work not to transgress 
army regulations. To that end our President 
has held many conferences with Generals 
Merritt and Merriman, as well as the surgeons 
in charge. They thave aided us courteously 
and kindly in our work, and have granted us 
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all the privileges possible, for which we are 
most grateful. We have also kept in touch 
with the American Red Cross, and have re- 
ported our work fully. 

The parent organization has shown its con- 
fidence in us by delegating the work in the 
Philippines to our association. Mr. Barton, 
the chairman of the Executive Board, and 
Vice President of the American National Red 
Cross, has referred all societies in the West 
to us, advising them to work through the 
California Red Cross. We have in our mem- 
bership a society in Pocatello, Idaho, one in 
Almo, Idaho; one in Corvallis, Oregon; and 
one in Beatrice, Nebraska. The Elko, Nev- 
ada, Red Cross has withdrawn, to become an 
auxiliary of their own State organization. 

Two societies have disbanded, their mem- 
bers were only summer residents who have 
returned to their city homes. It is our earn- 
est desire that our auxiliary societies shall not 
disband, feeling that the war is over. We have 
assumed certain obligations in establishing 
the field hospital at Manila, as well as the 
Convalescent Home at the Presidio, and our 
work cannot cease at this time. We sincerely 
hope the auxiliaries will stand loyally by us 
as they have done in the past. 

A short time since an appeal was made for 
a regular monthly contribution, no matter 
how small, from each auxiliary. ‘Many of the 
societies have responded, and we hope soon 
to hear from others. We have certain and 
sure expenses to meet, and a variable income 
is a source of uneasiness. 

The thanks of the Executive Board are ex- 
tended to the Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company for the free use of the tele- 
phones; to the Western’ Union Telegraph 
‘Company for the free use of their wires in the 
State; to Wells, Fargo & Company and the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company for fre« 
transportation of supplies. Our demands 
upon them have been heavy, and were gener- 
ously granted. 

To the Press of San Francisco we are most 
deeply indebted for the generous and courte- 
ous treatment we have received, and we ex- 
tend our sincere thanks. 

To the two hundred thousand people of 
Californa wearing the little badge of mem- 
bership in the Red Cross we extend cordial 
greeting and thanks for their kind interest in 
our work. 

We have been helped more than we can 
tell by the kind words and expression of con 
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fidence from our auxiliaries. How well we 
have done our work, we leave you to judge. 


(Signed.) Mrs. L. L. Dunbar. 


Per Katharine B. Elliott, 
Assistant Secretary. 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1808-99. 


President, Mrs. W. B. Harrington. First 
Vice President, Mrs. Granville Abbott. Sec- 
ond Vice President, Mrs. A. Elkus. Third 
Vice President, Mrs. S. A. O’Neill. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. L. L. Dunbar. Treasurer, W. E. 
Brown. Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. Louis 
Weinmann. 

The President appointed Miss Miriam K. 
Wallis Corresponding Secretary, which ap- 
pointment was confirmed by the Board. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD: 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. W. B. Harrington, Mrs. L. L. Dun- 
bar, Mrs. Louis Weinmann, Mrs. Wendell 
Easton, Mrs. W. R. Smedberg, Mr. Adolph 
Mack. 

Alameda. 

Mrs. S. A. O’ Neill. 

Oakland. 

Mrs. J. G. Lemmon, Mrs. Granville Ab- 
bott. 

Berkeley. 

Mrs. Warring Wilkinson. 

Sacramento. 

Mrs. Albert Elkus. 

Marin County. 

Mrs. F. Angellotti. 

Los Angeles. 

Mrs. J. M. Griffith. 

Fresno. 
Mrs. D. N. Webster. 


Santa Clara County. 
Mrs. S. F. Lieb. 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Receipts. 


Initiation fees from 1o1 


Red Cross Societies ....$1,010.00 
IMR, on raises Sarak), waco 4,609.00 
Red Cross Societies...... 12,084.40 


Red Cross Societies and 
others, Manila _ficld 
hospital and support 
i ee 6,627.20 
Red Cross Societies’ sup- 
plies for Hospital Ship ..1,027.00 


Red Cross _ Societies’ 
Convalescent Home..... 3,602.45 
Donation for Convales- 
cent Home other than 
Red Cross Societies..... 356.80 
Citizens, Schools, 
Churches, Clubs, etc. ... 3,290.92 : 
Identification Medals .. .. 205.92 ; 


For sick ‘soldiers .. ...... 16.50 
San Jose Red Cross for r 

Musical Instruments 

me Ree. VOI, .500500's 100.00 
Discount on bills ...... : 10.25 

$32,940.44 
Disbursements. 
Francis Wakerly, Calistoga Red 

Cross, for over remittance.......$ 3.75 
NEE OU ciichanes, aeaadadis weaee 235.26 
OE a Ore re mr rere tr ree 2,390.00 
Comforts sent on troop ships ...... 134.20 
Lumber flooring for hospital tents . 5.99 
Transportation, food, etc., for sick 

and discharged soldiers .......... 574.08 
Printing, stamps, stationery, tele- 

SEAMING, CRBPCRE, CLC. 6 bocce ccicvcess 808.54 
Identification medals for troops.... 468.84 
Musical instruments, 8th Reg., Cal- 

en ere 100.00 
Mattresses, Iowa Hospital Tents ... 31.50 
California Red Cross, Manila field 

boesottal SUBDINEE .....6cccseccccccee 6,683.97 
California Red Cross, Manila field 

hospital, marine insurance ....... 81.67 
California Red Cross, Manlia field 

hospital, cash advanced nurses ... 4,610.85 


Refunded Elko, Nevada, Red Cross 

on joining Nevada Ass’n ........ 10.00 
Emergency fund, Companies B and 

M, 8th Reg., California Artillery 

and Company D, California 

Heavy ‘Artillery ..ccccccscoscses 1,011.00 
Supplies and delicacies for hospital 


RNR orice aiacisraas acd aainedaceitistere ahs ae 2,806.61 

Expense on account Convalescent 
Le OC CONE en 4,153.15 
COMGR. CRBENSE .6.csisees cd cerdecs 90.50 
Petty cashi on hand 2.6... 6icccsccesws 2.39 
Ulm G6 BROS co cccinecascaswede een 68.10 
CRS PONDS 6 cess dadeaunticon 8,670.04 
$32,940.44 


MRS. LOUIS WEINMANN, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


NOTE. 


THE Committee on Publication’ regrets 
that reports from the Oregon Emergency and 
Red ‘Cross Society is of necessity held over for 
another month. That report will complete 
the account of West Coast Red Cross work 
and will close this Department in the Over- 
land. 








OUR remarks onwoman 


suffrage in the October 
On 
number ‘have brought upon 
Woman ‘ . 
us an avalanche of dissent. 
Suffrage 


From our mail-bag we se- 
lect two protests f1om read- 
ers, examples, so to speak, of the rhyme and 
reason of anti-suffragism:— 


THE WOMANLY WOMAN. 
She does not seek her “rights,” 
She dreams not of some path to mannish 
heights, 
But follows nature’s way and deems it good, 
And blooms from flower to fruit of woman- 


hood; 
She loves “the tyrant,” bears her noble part 
In life with him, and thinks with all her heart 
She Aas her rights. 
She holds that something men and women 
meant 
To be unlike, but each a supplement 
Unto the other; ’tis her gentle whim 
He is not more to her than she to him, 
And little children gather at her knee, 
And men, “brute men,” 
Would die for such as she. 
—Adapted by Aale 7. Holmes. 


To the Editor of the Overland—Sir: In 
the Etc. department of your interesting maga- 
zine for October I find a long paragraph fa- 
vorable to woman suffrage. May I have as 
many words in reply to one or two points? 
The writer says: “There has been no argu- 
ment used by these associations against fe- 
male suffrage that has not done duty a thou- 
sand times to block the way of men to democ- 
racy.” I would reply: The first thing de- 
manded of any voting system is, that, under 
ordinary circumstances, the voter shall be 
able to vote. It is now proposed to enfran- 
chise a class of persons when it is known 
that, under ordinary circumstances, a large 
proportion of them would find it physically 
impossible or improper to go to the polls. 
The second thing demanded is, that the voter 
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shall be able, under ordinary circumstances, 
to serve upon jury. Sex conditions would 
require such modification of this rule that suf- 
fragists expect exemption, except in certain 
special cases. The third thing required from 
the male American voter is ability to serve 
his town, State, or county, with police or 
military duty. From this duty every woman 
voter would necessarily expect exemption. 
The fourth natural‘and necessary concomi- 
tant of the voting system is holding office. 
Here again the sex conditions would block 
the way of woman in a manner that man’s 
way cannot be iblocked. Whether these hin- 
drances can be ignored, and woman suffrage 
be made to consist with the maintenance of a 
sound republic, is the next question. Your 
writer says: “There has been no reason ad- 
vanced for the denial to women of political 
rights which has not been vigorously debated 
on a hundred battle-fields.” That is precisely 
where it has been debated, and where it will 
have to continue to be debated. Man is not 
the hereditary sovereign in a republic. He is 
an actual, present, ccitinuing sovereign, and 
he is that only so long as he constitutes him- 
self, by reason cf manhood strength, the de- 
fense of the republic’s freedom for all. Man 
can not share his sovereignty with non-com- 
ibatants without endangering the life of the 
republic. Until he can make sure that a min- 
ority composed of 5,000 men and 3,000 women 
will not overturn a decree made by a numeri- 
cal majority of 6,000 women and 3,000 men, 
he can not promise to secure stable govern- 
ment for himself or for women. Your writer 
says: In Gemany the sphere of woman has 
been restricted by impartial fiat to the kitchen, 
church, and children.” Germany has more 
woman suffrage than England. Russia has 
much more than Germany. Sweden has it. 
Norway, struggling for freedom, has it not. 
Switzerland has none. In our country, Utah 
introduced it. Despotism and anarchy are the 
forces which, from opposite extremes, attack 
republicanism; and both of these are friendly 
to woman suffrage. In our land it is allied 
with the elements of greatest disorder. If the 
men of this republic would secure to woman 
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steady progress in all that concerns their 

public and privaite life, they must stand true 

to their trust as the republic’s defenders. 
Helen Kendric Johnson. 


New York, November 3rd, 1808. 


To the poet we would simply answer that 
we are in entire agreement with her. The 
“‘womanly woman,” whose life attains the fru- 
ition of happy motherhood, is, so far as our 
argument is concerned, free to accept a limi- 
tation of her sphere to the hearth and home 
in their most glorified and poetical aspects. 
Our contention is that other women, perhaps 
not so happily circumstanced, or with differ- 
ent ambitions, have the same right to extend 
the boundaries of their activity as far as they 
please, provided that in doing so they do not 
trench on the equal liberties of others. We 
do not care whether women vote or not; we 
are simply interested in maintenance of the 
equitable principle of the same rights for all 
without discrimination ‘of sex. 

Mrs. Rossiter Johnson is the author of an 
important book on this subject, and anything 
she says is deserving of special consideration. 
We cannot admit, however, Mrs. Johnson’s 
assumption that a large proportion of women 
“would find it physically impossible or im- 
proper to go to the polls.” Such has not 
proved to ‘be the case where the polls have 


been open to women; and indeed, why should 


it? Physically they are as able to go to the 
polls as men; and there is no question of 
propriety involved, whatever may be said of 
fashion. But even voting is fashionable among 
the ladies of New Zealand, if Mark Twain is 
to be believed in the serious description 
which he gives of the Antipodes in his recent 
book. And there is no physical or other dis- 
qualification to prevent women from serving 
on juries. Indeed, it is probable that the ad- 
dition of women’s names to jury lists would 
result in more equitable verdicts, especially 
in cases involving the interests of women. At 
any rate we deny that the exemption of 
women from jury duty is any more a reason 
for denying them the suffrage than the pres- 
ent custom would justify the exclusion of doc- 
tors and editors from the polls. The inability 
of women to serve the country in police and 
military capacities seems a very inadequate 
reason for depriving them of the right to vote 
in view of the fact that, as taxpayers, they 
contribute equally with men to the funds by 
which the police and military are maintained. 
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Despite the recent recrudescence of militancy, 
this republic is essentially an industrial so- 
ciety; and such protection as is needed, either 
against the aggressions of law-breakers or 
against external enemies, can readily be 
bought by the Government. We are dealing 
with a practical question, and our arguments 
should be based on things as they are and 
not on the theories of book-makers. There 
is an age limit to the requirements of mili- 
tancy; the addition of a sex limit will vitiate 
no principle of justice in a community like 
ours. We are not prepared to admit that a 
“natural and necessary concomitant of the 
voting system is holding office”; but even if 
it were, we should claim that many women 
are more capable of holding office than many 
men. And since, theoretically at least, our 
elective system ensures the appointment of 
the best candidates, the nomination of women 
as well as men on a ticket could only affect 
the final result beneficially, by offering to 
voters a wider range of able and honest candi- 
dates for selection. 

The terror which this question of woman 
suffrage inspires in some people reminds us 
of the old Scotch woman who was taken by 
her husband to see the wonders of the mi- 
croscope. When she saw animalculae mon- 
sters engage in deadly combat with each 
other she arose in great trepidation and cried: 
“Come awa, John.” 

“Sit still, woman, an’ see the show,” said 
John. 

“See the show, mon! What wad come o’ us 


if the awfu’ like things should brak out o’ the 
water?” 


IT IS an axiom of eco- 
nomic science that capital 


, iso will flow in the direction 
ompeting et 
Railroad. of greatest profits : 


therefore self-evident that 
if a competing railroad 
across the Sierras would have been earlier 
profitable, it would have been earlier built. It 
is also to be recognized that so long as in- 
vestors seek dividends rather than that form 
of wealth “which neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt,” the primary duty of directors to 
stockholders is to make money and not to in- 
dulge in philanthropy. It is, indeed, essential 
to the survival of any business enterprise 
that those who have the direction of it should 
cherish no illusions as to their own function. 
This, broadly stated, is to meet conditions, 
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and not to’ dispense charity or teach ethics. 
The latter can ‘be safely left to the newspapers. 
For these reasons we have never sympathized 
with those of our contemporaries who have 
so clamorously arraigned the Southern Pa- 
cific for not posing as an eleemosynary insti- 
tution. For the most part, there has been as 
little reason in this clamor as there would be 
in the beratings which an untrained biologist 
might bestow on that “nature, red in tooth 
and claw,” which means survival of the fit 
and the corollary of universal progress. Sel- 
fishness is the underlying virtue of every gen- 
erous act; for the laws of life demand that we 
shall first provide for our own needs before 
we can be of service to our fellows. And the 
State of ‘California has been infinitely better 
served by the Southern Pacific as a solvent 
corporation than it would have been had the 
extravagant demands of irresponsible critics 
been allowed to bring it to a condition of 
bankruptcy. 


But because we are thus reasonable in our 
judgment concerning the past of California’s 
railroad history, we are none the less able to 
rejoice over the prospect of a competing 
road. It is, indeed, the half-fulfilled promise 
of a new and great prosperity, and it comes 
at a time that is full of bright promise and 
encouragement. We have hitherto been the 
Ultima Thule of the continent; but now our 
bounds have happily been so extended that 
we are but as a half-way stopping place for a 
score of important lines of traffic. The day 
is not far distant when the ports of our Coast 
will be joined to the great entrepots of trade, 
not only on our continent but throughout the 
wide world, by half a dozen lines of rail and 
a hundred separate steamship connections. 
The new railroad which is even now tunnel- 
ing its way to our bay is but the forerunner 
of others already planned. On the shores of 
the Great Salt Lake the thrifty dwellers look 
toward the crimson sky, and with a wave of 
the hand toward the western mountains that 


ignores distance, say: “Our lines will soon 
reach the ocean.” Our enterprising neigh- 
bors of the north are also coming down 
through the passes and over the mountains,— 
so they say,—to “grapple us to their side with 
hooks of steel.” And there are others. To 
all California will accord a royal welcome —a 
welcome to which our sufferings, fancied or 
ceal, will give an added zest. 
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THERE is hope at last 
that the trans-isthmian ca- 


Ni The nal ‘between the Atlantic 
on ae and the Pacific will be 
a built. A new concession 


has been granted by the 
Nicaraguan Government to a strong body of 
American capitalists, and the old concession 
of the Maritime Canal Company lapses — for- 
feited by the dilatory and shiitless methods of 
its owners. It was the misfortune of this 
great project that at its very inception it fell 
into the hands of politicians. Millions of dol- 
lars were contributed by a patriotic people 
to what was deemed a patriotic object, but 
these vast sums were not used, as they should 
have been, in the construction of an_inter- 
oceanic railroad which would have kept alive 
the concession, developed the traffic of the fu- 
ture canal, and facilitated the actual work of 
canal construction; but they were spent on 
lithographs and lobbyists—the former to 
tempt investors, the latter to induce the Fed- 
eral Government to build the canal, or at 
least to guarantee the company’s bonds. In- 
cidentally, the Hon. Warner Miller drew $20,- 
ooo a year from the funds contributed by con- 
fiding stockholders, and when there was no 
money left and an assessment became immi- 
tment, he withdrew from the wrecked com- 
pany. When, however, fresh funds had made 
it worth his while to return to the manage- 
ment of the scheme he came back, and, pre- 
sumably, drew his $20,000 a year again. We 
ourselves contributed several thousand dol- 
lars to Mr. Miller’s salary, so that we have a 
close personal interest in it. The encouraging 
thing about the new concessionaires is that 
they are workers. They have done much of 
the work on the Chicago Drainage Canai —a 
stupendous undertaking, successfully carried 
out, while the more important project was 
sobbing out its life in the halls of Congress; 
and they are practical canal builders, not 
stock-jobbing politicians. If they are not in- 
terfered with there is reason to ‘believe that 
they will do the work according to specifica- 
tion. 

The concession, which thas just been ob- 
tained, is to exist in perpetuity. The Nicara- 
guan Government agrees to forego all de- 
mands for any portion of the profits for 199 
years. After that time the Government is to 
receive one half of the profits of the canal. 
The concession grants the right to the con- 
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cessionaires to police and control the district 
through which the canal is to be built. It 
grants the privilege of free importation of all 
manner of supplies legitimately necessary to 
the building of the canal, and of provisions, 
clothing, and other necessities, to be used by 
employees of the company. 
of primary importance to California is the 
condition by which the promoters are obliged 
within three years after the concession goes 
into force, to open communication between 
the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans by using the 
artificial waterways then constructed and con- 
necting by railroad the points between which 
water communication does not exist. This 
will be equivalent in benefit to California to a 
third competing railroad. The owners of the 
new concession have our entire sympathy and 
best wishes. 
PROFESSOR SILL’S 
poem on page 537 will be 


Professor read with delight by many 
Sill’s lovers of his work. He 
Poem was a manthat made a deep 


impress on the literary life 
of California at a critical time in its develop- 
ment. His inspiration, direct and indirect, has 
been the motive force of very much of the 
best work that has been done on the Pacific 
Coast. Those who know the Overland's his- 
tory know how closely he was concerned in 
the beginning of the present series. At the 
time the magazine was revived Mr. Irving M. 
Scott gave a dinner to celebrate the event. 
Forty-three persons, among them the most 
notable men and women in the literary Cali- 
fornia of the time, enjoyed a most delightful 
evening. - Mr. Sill was present and heartily 
approved of the scheme then formed of mak- 
ing the dinner an annual occasion. When the 
anniversary approached the matter was talked 
of again and a letter written to Mr. Sill, who 
was then in Ohio, mentioned the matter tuo 
him. He responded very heartily and in a 
few days sent on the poem but just now 
printed. 

The second dinner never came off. It was 
found advisable to postpone and postpone it, 
and it was never deemed wise by the persons 
conducting the Magazine to attempt the dan- 
gerous task of repeating a success, although 
Mr. Scott, it should be said, always stood 
ready to do his part as before. 

In the revising of Mr. Sill’s manuscript by 
Mrs. Sill and Miss Milicent W. Shinn in 
preparation for a new edition of his works, 
the poem came under consideration, and was 


sent by Miss Shinn to her present successor 
in the editor’s chair. It is here printed in the 
hope of carrying on to the younger genera- 
tion a gleam of that inspiration which was so 
marked a characteristic of his living presence. 

THE opening of the 


The Hearst preliminary plans in the 
Architectural Hearst Architectural Com- 
Competition. petition for the University 


of California took place at 
Antwerp at the appointed time. The result 
was extremely satisfactory to the committee 
and to Mrs. Hearst. About a hundred plans 
were submitted, many of them from the most 
distinguished architects of Europe and Amer- 
ica. Eleven were chosen unanimously by the 
committee as worthy of entering the final 
competition next June. The jurors of award 
were, Norman Shaw, London; Jean Louis 
Pascal, Paris; Paul Wallot, Dresden; Walter 
Cook, New York; and J. B. Reinstein, San 
Francisco, representing the Regents. The 
judgment was made on unknown competitors 
and when the seals were broken after unani- 
mous agreement it was found that four of the 
eleven firms were New Yorkers: J. H. 
Friedlander, Howard & Cauldwell; Howells, 
Stokes & Hornbostel; Whitney, Warren, 
& Lord; and Hewlett & Hull. Two more 
Americans, Stephen Codman and D. Despra- 
delles of Boston, made a majority of plans 
from this side of the water. The five foreign 
firms chosen were Barbaud & Beauhain, 
Paris; Edouard Berard, Paris; Heraud & 
Eichmuller, Paris; F. Blunschli, Zurich, and 
Rudolph Dick, Vienna. All of these firms are 
of the highest distinction and the result of the 
competition entirely dissipates the fear some 
people had that the ablest men in the profes- 
sion would not enter a competition. Perhaps 
not generally; but this was a competition cal- 
culated to fire the imagination of the most ex- 
alted in the profession. 

It is said that Pascal, presiding at a dinner 
given Mrs. Hearst and the committee at 
Antwerp, said that there was every reason to 
believe that even if the plans in the final com- 
petition should be no improvement on those 
already secured, still the result of the compe- 
tition would be the best plans ever devised 
for the purposes of a university. The arrival 
of the successful men is now looked for ‘in 
California, to study the grounds and sur- 
roundings of the University before making 
their plans for the decisive contest. California 
and Mrs. Hearst have reason to be happy 
over the results so far attained. 
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The Manila Frontispiece. 

MR. BOERINGER’S drawing, made on 
the spot, shows from the Casco, a tributary 
stream, the larger Pasig river. The con- 
vent of Santa Cruz, and the Mint are on the 
right, which looks toward Binondo (New 
Manila). On the left is the Puente d’Espagna, 
and beyond this bridge, the dome of the 
Cathedral and the square tower of the Arch- 
bishop’s palace, mark the position of old 
Manila. 

Over the Puente d’Espagna sixteen thou- 
sand American soldiers marched to take pos- 
session of the city and receive the surrender 
of 13,400 Spanish troops. 

A CORRECTION. 

AN unfortunate error crept into the No- 
vember Overland, where in the Contents and 
in a part of the edition at the head of the arti- 
cle on Coffee raising in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, Mr. George W. Caswell’s name was 
spelled Creswell. At the same time the error 
corrected itself at once in the minds of many 
readers; for those who know much of the 
subject of Kona coffee, as the Island product 
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is called commercially, know that Mr. Cas- 
well’s name has been closely connected with 
the introduction and distribution of this coffee 
on the west coast of America. 

About one half of the Kona coffee exported 
comes to San Francisco. The importation for 
1897 was 5331 bags of one hundred pounds 
each, and up to the middle of November, 1808, 
6014 bags of this year’s crop had been re- 
ceived. This will be much increased before 
the year ends, but perhaps not in the ratio of 
doubling the previous year’s record, as was 
done in 1897. Many large plantations have 
been put in coffee during the last three years, 
and as they come into bearing the crop will 
increase heavily. It is likely to be a decade 
before the maximum output will be reached, 
when all the land more suitable to coffee 
growing than to other culture is brought into 
full ‘bearing with intensive cultivation. The 
growth of the amount of coffee produced will 
quickly be seen in the exports; for mow a very 
large part of the crop is kept for local con- 
sumption, as of course the home market has 
first to be supplied. 








Kipling and Chambers.' 

WHEN a very good story-teller writes be- 
cause he’s got a story he wants to tell, he's 
apt to write a very good story; when he writes 
because somebody’s ready to pay him all the 
way from two to twenty cents a word, the 
story isn’t apt to be quite so good. There 
are two collections of short stories recently 
published to which these remarks apply: 7he 
Day’s Work, by Rudyard Kipling and Zhe 
Haunts of Men, by Robert W. Chambers. 
Kipling never writes “stuff,” but there’s a big 


x The Day's Work. By Rudyard Kipling. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure. 

2 The Haunts of Men. By R. W. Chambers. New 
York: F. A. Stokes & Co. 





“Bread 


gap between his best and his worst. 
upon the Waters” and “The Brushwood Boy” 
touch high-water mark. Then there come a 
lot of talking horses and talking machinery — 
very well done to be sure, but it hardly seems 
to me that these motives are heavy enough to 
support more than a story apiece. There are 
two apiece in this collection and they tired me 
a bit. Then, too, the author’s middle-class 
English dislike for and unconquerable ig- 
norance of Americans are in evidence. It 
seems absolutely incomprehensible that a man 
with Kipling’s literary conscience and won- 
derful powers of observation should play to 
his native gallery idea that American gentle- 
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Copyright, 1898, by Arkell Publishing Company 
HOW THE AMERICAN SOLDIERS FOUGHT IN FRONT OF SANTIAGO 
Captain Capron (in the centre) shot and killed in this spot 


men always carry revolvers and reach for 
them instinctively, yet that is just what he 
does in one of these stories, and there are 
other distortions almost equally crass. Verily 
the vulgar prejudices of ignorant England 
hold even to the third and fourth generation 
of the learned—which goes to show the 
strength and tenacity of the race, sir. 

The stories in Chambers’s collection are all 
interesting because he, too, does n’t write any 
other kind, in the “Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary” and “Enter the Queen,” he is almost 
as amusing as he can be, but many of the tales 
suggestcontrolling admirationfor Kipling and 
I cannot feel that any of them has a merit 
quite equal to its author’s best. ‘The verses 
that serve as envoi are fine, though, and de- 
spite strictures, both books are worth reading 
from cover to cover. Were they by other men 
they would deserve only praise. 

Duffield Osborne. 


The History of the War. 


THE war with Spain is the subject of an 
attractive volume by Charles Morris, who has 
1 The War with Spain. By Charles Morris. With 


Maps and illustrations. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cot Company. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 











written much on historical matters. It is 
a complete history of the recent war, with 
much information about the causes which led 
up to it. The earlier chapters, however, are 
the ones which will be read with the greatest 
interest, dealing as they do with the relations 
of the United States to Cuba in past times. 
It is, indeed, with surprise that many well- 
informed Americans will learn from this book 
that from the beginning of this century, 
America’s greatest statesmen have recognized 
that Cuba must eventually form part of the 
great republic. Concerning the war itself, the 
history is necessarily incomplete. At the time 
it was written many public documents neces- 
sary to a correct understanding of certain 
naval and military movements had not been 
made accessible to the historian; but the 
pictures presented of the various battles and 
encounters are well drawn, and enable one to 
get a general perspective which was not pos- 
sible to the newspaper reader as he followed 
the war from day to day at his breakfast table. 
The illustrations, of which we are permitted 
to reproduce two, are strong and spirited 
where drawn, and where photographs are 
used, they are such as are not accessible to 
the general reader. 
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Yesterdays in the Philippines. 

THE Scrihners have just published a timely 
book on the Philippines by Joseph Earle 
Stevens, who has lived in the islands as the 
representative of an American firm. The 
book is full of interest, enhanced by many ex- 
cellent photographs of people and scenery. 
Mr. Stevens has very positive views on the 
subject of annexation, but these views have 
had no weight with the administration; for 
contrary to Mr. Stevens’s advice, we are go- 
ing to keep the islands. There are many valu- 
able hints in the book concerning climate and 
disease, but we fancy that with modern sani- 
tation many of the drawbacks to American 
occupation will disappear. 


By Order of the Magistrate.2 

MR. W. PETT RIDGE has discovered a 
new field of fiction in the slums of South Lon- 
don. The adventures of a gutter child, a 
saucy, quick-witted and sharp-tongued girl of 
the slums, form the subject of his recent book 
published by the Harpers under the above 
title. Mr. Ridge’s literary form is beyond 
criticism. His unattractive characters are 
made to live and strut their sordid way across 
the pages of his book. The picture is un- 
doubtedly a true one; it bears internal evi- 
dences of life-likeness; but its theme is unat- 
tractive and the reading of the book is any- 
thing ‘but a pleasure, except that incidental to 
the recognition of literary skill. 


Tony Drum, a Cockney Boy.:; 


THIS is also a story of the London slums, 
but it is a sweet and pathetic tale of a crippled 
life. The manner in which the story is told 
is as charming in its way as Ouida's “Little 
Wooden Shoes.” A subtle vein of humor 
runs through it, and adds to the pathos of a 
life that is full of somber feeling from its be- 
ginning to its early close. William Nichol- 
son has been employed to illustrate it, but his 
conception of the little hunchback hero does 
little to help the reader's imagination to the 
author’s idea. The 
grotesque as to be entirely out of harmony 
with the affecting tale they are supposed to 
illustrate. 


pictures are indeed so 


_1 Yesterdays in the Philippines. By Joseph Earle 
Stevens. New York: Chas. Scribners’ Sons. 

2 By Order of the Magistrate. By W. Pett Ridge. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

3 Tony Drum, a Cockney Boy. By Edwin Pugh. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co, 
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A Holiday Book.« 

THE Channing Auxiliary Society of the 
First Unitarian Church of San Francisco has 
for several years past issued a calendar or 
other dainty holiday publication. The whole 
series has been marked by great taste and a 
fine feeling for the fit and the beautiful. This 
year the Society has chosen Edward Rowland 
Sill’s “Christmas in California’ and by ar- 
rangement with Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, who hold the copyright, have printed it, 
daintily illustrated by Helen Hyde. It is 
from the press of C. A. Murdock & Company, 
and has an illuminated vellum cover. It keeps 
up well the high standard of the Society's 


publications. 


Prang’s Calendars for 1899. 


OF COURSE the largest and best assort- 
ment of the beautiful chromo lithographic 
work for this year, as for many years past, 
comes from the Prang press, now the Taber- 
Prang Company. Dainty and tasteful, in 
coloring true to the most delicate of natural 
tints in flowers, landscape, and in fair faces, 
in drawing artistic and refined, in selection 
varied and pleasing,— these holiday cards and 
calendars, engagement books and illuminated 
booklets of verse, add their usual touch of 
completeness to the holiday season. It is hard 
each year to see how further advance can be 
made in these publications, and yet each year 
we are forced to admit that it has ‘been done. 


Dixon’s Volunteer Calendar. 


THE BEST local calendar that has found 
its way to our sanctum is published by 
Doxey, and is the work of an artist well 
known to Overland readers, L. Maynard 
Dixon. There are six drawings in black and 
white and a beautifully colored cover page. 
All are scenes in the life of the Volunteer 
soldier: Serving a battery, the firing line, the 
cavalry charge, the soldier’s farewell, the suc- 
cor of the wounded, and the color sergeant 
displaying Old Glory. All are drawn with a 
fidelity to life, a boldness of touch, and an 
originality of composition that always marks 
Mr. Dixon’s work, but there is added in these 
later productions an amount of action and a 
combined delicacy and vigor that show that 
this artist has a future. 

4 Christmas in California. By Edward Rowland Sill. 


San Francisco. The Channing Auxiliary: 1898. Fifty 
cents. For sale in San Francisco. 
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The demand for things colonial grows and grows. 

It’s a good fashion—colonial furniture is generally 
strong, sensible, matter-of-fact. 

It endears itself to you as years go by. 

This year we are making a liberal show of colonial 
furniture in patterns suited for Christmas gifts. 

At the top is shown a handy table for refreshments— 
cards—or for the breakfast room. Leaves let down— 
easy to put out of the way. Old Flemish or English 
Oak, $10. 

California Furniture Company, 
(N. P. Cole & Co.) 
117 Geary St., San Francisco. 
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“Th my Bathing 


is marred by hot water dis- 
colored from the galvanized 
iron kitchen boiler, which 
rusts inside and affords a 
lodging place for dirt. The 
smooth tin lining of the 


Se Brown Brothers’ Seamless 
==) Copper House Range 
= Boiler 


“never rusts; you always get 


= CLEAN HOT WATER. 





=] No Seams 
No Rivets 
No Leaks 
Spiral rib guarantees GREAT 
against collapse. VARIETY 
Boiler Booklet for the asking. Py 


B RANDOLPH & CLOWES, $| se 


Box 21 Waterbury, Conn. Catting 
B ncaisidtieataaeetinale 739 MARKET ST. 
GEO. W. SHREVE, SAN FRANCISCO 























WARM 


AR "BREAKFAST FOODS, 
STRONG 





DURABLE 
HANDSOME 


are our $3 large gauntlet black fur gloves, by mail pre- 
ane Send your addressand receive our printed folder. 
willinterest you if you ever drive in cold weather. 
We also custom tan all kinds of fur skins. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y- 


PLAYS © Di Dialogues, Speakers for School, 
Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, Ll. 








THEN TRY WHEATINE.;) 


AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM 
MECHANICS | ees AL EXPOSITION. 


SAN FRANCIS AL 


, CALIFORNIA STATE Fal R, 
>, 1898 


{ANUFACTURED 
EMPIRE MiLING COMPANY, 
SAN FRANC/S 











BUCHANAN BROTHERS... 


Hardware, Woodenware and 
Articles of Household Convenience 


MANUFACTURERS AND VEALERS IN 


Brushes, 


Feather Dusters 


an Brooms 





609-611 SACRAMENTO_ STREET 





AUTHORS? vtstsn LW. Peoxnaw, Soure HavEN, MicH. 





& GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS oA 
mat ny et eee w il 


When you write, piease mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 








CURED TO STAY CURED 


Asthma ~ Hay Fever 


Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Tell Time Truthfully. 


No gift is more acceptable, none more > 
appropriate at the glad Xmas time | 
than a 


Full Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watch. 


Elgins come in various sizes suited to the 
requirements of men, women and youth, and 8 
in endless styles of cases to suit every taste. 
Mechanically perfect, they are made to endure a 
lifetime and serve to remind hourly of the donor, 

An Elgin Watch always has the word “Elgin” Za 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. Sol 1 ( 

{ 


















by jewelers everywhe.e. 


The “Book About Watches” is mailed 
free to all who request it. 





































Your 
| Mouth 


uo have always 
} with you. Keep it 

sweet by using de- 
licious 


: Minced chicken. high! 
Arnica seasoned with Mexican 


ices,and wra in corn 
Tooth ieales. Unique delighifal ; 
ers,or% pound can 


Al 
' fi mailed for 16cin stamps. 
Soap | §| Booklet sent on request. + 





Preserves and whitens the teeth, strengthens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. Is antiseptic, cooling, 
refreshing. The standard dentifrice for 30 years. 
235c at all druggists, or by mall. 


Cc. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago, U. S. A. 


























Can You Hypnotize? 


Are a keeping in step with the wonder-science of the age? ve you heard the very latest of what Hypnotism can 
® accomplish? Do you know thatit ep ground with the best scientists? that it is serving the ends of law, medicine and 

education? that it is used to relieve the suffering, to reform the erring, to control the wayward and to knit the bonds of family 
e affection? Do you know, in short, that to be a hypnotist gives power, insures success. gains wealth. friends and social influence 
@ #0d is always a delightful means of private and public entertainment? ALL THIS IS STRICTLY TRUE, and if 
e you are ambitious to know more of this wonderful science you can obtain 


: Absolutely Free 


® simply for the trouble of writing for it, the beautiful {Illustrated ** Lesson on Hypnotism,”’’ which I bave prepared 
@ in booklet form in the interests of this noble science. Write early. The editionis limited. My “Lesson” ful y advises you @ 
how toobtain lagger light on any points notcontainedinit. Donot write for acopy except from worthy motives. 
Address, rof, J. R. 


ERRIN, Ph. D., nept. 4629 DENVER cater ADO 
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Europe offers nothing finer —no more desirable 
contents or handsomer bottle, than is found in 


EAGLE LIQVEVRS 


An American product that excels all- foreign 
makes in truce excellence, purity and health- 
fulness, Connoisseurs admit its superiority. 
Has no cqual in perfect distillation, fruity 
flavor, deliciousness. 


Digestive, Nutritive,  Scdative. 
The EAGLE BRAND is to be found at the best 
eam — maa cafes, clubs and private sideboards, everywhere. 
A case of twelve assorted bottles of EAGLE 


A N { S ETTE a || LIQUEURS makes an elegant Christmas Gift. If your st | {KVMMEL 










Booklet and Prices. 


Rheinstrom Bros., Distillers and Exporters, 
941-963 Martin St. and 942-062 East Front St.. Cincinnati, 0. 













dealer cannot supply you write to us for Illustrated \ ‘CREME™MENTHE 







“tt Eagle Liqueur Distilleries, “2 Bee 
REME=CELERI 












Mk Fringe Cards,Love, Transparent, Escort & 
et | 1 Acquaintance Cards, LAUGHING C CAMERA, 
Prite 


Puzzles, New Games, Magical Illusions 





BEX UEP &o. Finest Sample Book of BARDS Biggest list of Suance 0 Wee wy ! . 

Fae al Visiting and Hidden N ‘ame Promieme GHT, Patent Torney, ate Ex 

cued aminer U. 8. Patent Office, 723 Market 8t., 8. F., Cal 
ea Book on Patent» mailed free 





Ask your Grocer for 


“THE OLD RELIABLE 


oar Diamond L Tea 


GEO. A. MOORE & CO., 208 California St., San Francisco, Cal 
Successors to E. L. G. STEELE & CO. 


aie.) ‘GRAND HOTEL 5 
7 











B. S. HIRSCH, Proprietor 
LIN. [| Free ’Bus. wiihdr th of Mie titel conveyed Free of Charge 
to and from Trains. 


UKIAH CITY, | . Long Distance Telephone and Electric Lights. 
CAL. 2 ALL STAGES ARRIVE AT AND DEPART FROM THIS HOUSE 


Professional and ren Photographers of the Pacific Coast will please remember that we carry the 


LARGEST AND FINEST STOCK OF 








IN THIS MARKET 


 JHEADQUARTERS FOR VELOX PAPER CALIFORNIA CAMERA Co. 
Send Stamp for New Price List. 22 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISC® 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overiand Monthly.” 
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THE PEERLESS PERFUME 
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Having recently purchased the entire stock of watches from ¢ 
nkrupt firm, consisting of solid gold, silver and gold-filled cases, 
we shall offer a portion of the entire lot at prices never before 
heard of in the Watch trade. Among the stock are 8,780 AMER- 
ICAN STYLE WATCES, in SOLLD GOLD-FILLED CASES, which 
we shall sell singly or by the dozen to private parties or the trade, 
at the unheard-of LOW PRICE of $3.98 EACH. Each and every 
watch is guaranteed a perfect timekeeper, and each watch 

is accompanied with our guarantee for 20 years. Think of 

it! A genuine American Style Movement watch, in solid 
gold-filled case, and guaranteed 20 YEARS for $3.98. Those 
wanting 4 first-class, reliable time-keeper at about one- 
third retail price, should order at once. Watch Ce 
ulators can make money by buying by the dozen to sell. 
CUT THIS OUT and send to us and we will send a watch to 
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you C. O, D., subject to examination, by express, upon ap- 
i proval. Iffound perfectly satisfactory, and exactly as re 

resented, pay $3.98 and express charges, and it is yours, 
otherwise you do not pay one cent. Can we make a fairer = 
offer? Be sure to mention whether you want ladies’s or 


>> 
Xk 
gents’ size. Price per dozen, 42.00. If full amount, $3.93 
is sent with the order, we will include one of our special 
beavy GOLD FILLED CHAINS, which retails the world 


S FULL-SIZE, 





For Families 
over. for 91.00. Satiefeotion guaranteed. Address at once, There is no fake about this; send your address at once, Every per- 
FE WATCH CO., 19 Warren St., NEW YORK, son answering this advertisement ote get a Handsomely Decorated 








Pe Set, absolutely free—we mean it. There is Ho trick, ne juggling 
T it B . s with words, nothing but what is honest. De offer isin b - = ite 
no misrepresentation of any sort; everybody can receive e ad- 
ypewrl er argain . vantage of ms we positively will not go cee ie ~ matte whet 

: J ; © fe it costs us, € wish to put onr paper on top, & will do anything 
No. 6 Remingtons, No. 2 Smiths; re get it in the lead Gaickly. It is one of the best & most interesting 
duced prices; other Standard makes, $25 ‘ashion, News & Story Papers in existence. You can prove all we say, 
the absolute truth, if you will send us 10e, silver or 1 Se, stamps 
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up; guaranteed; rentals, $3; desks cheap. to cover ex nse of postage, mailihg.addressing & packing. & we wl 

E .- d t or for 3 ths free. ("Every onecan have thei 
CORI IPATES Trew EX choice of Breakfast, Dinner or Tea Set Free, Ail Bete carefully 
CHANGE, 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. boxed & packed at our expense. POPULAR FASHIONS, 





Telephone, 5389 Cortlandt. New York City, DEPT. 100 P. 0, BOX 2617. 





New No. 8 
Columbia Bar Lock Typewriter 


The Only High, Grade Tynewriter which has 
All the Writing in Sight All the. Time. . .. 


ie ir alent 













FULLY GUARANTEED. CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 






Adopted exclusively by the U. S. Navy Department. 
1,000 in use on the Pacific Coast. 












WALTER A. SCOTT, Coast Agent 


333 MONTGOMERY STREET. SAN FRANCISCO 
When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.”’ 
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| Whooping 
Cough, Croup, 
Asthma, Colds. 


Hundreds of thousands of mothers use Vapo-Cresolene. Do you! 
Cresolene cures Whooping Cougn every time; stops Croup almost 
immediately, and if used at once will cure a Cold before an 
plications can arise, 
instructed every family cncer my direction to secure it.”’ 
lington Booth, says: ‘*I reeommend that no family where there are 
young children should be without it.’”’” W.R.Chichester, M.D.of New 

ork, says: “‘As a vehicle for disinfecting purposes Cresolene is im- 
me‘liately successful.”” Anthony Comstock,says: ‘* Malignant Diph- 
theria in my house; Cresolene used; cases recovered in two ‘wedhe: 
no others were affected.” 

Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. Sold by all druggists. 

VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 60 Wall St., New York. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, U. S. Agents. 


ALA 


com- 
I. N. Love, M.D., of St. Louis, says: *‘I have 
Mrs. Bal- 
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TEA SET 


ae 
56 PIECES. 


“ fully decorated & most artistic design. A rare chance, You canget 


FREE 


Full size for family use, beauti- 


=-P this handsome china tea set & one dozen silver plated tea spoons for 
Sp s-l.ing our Pills, We mean what we say & will givethis beautiful tea 
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introduce our V. 


set absolutely free if you comply with the extraordinary offer wesend 
to every person taking advantage of this advertisement. To quickly 
table Pills, a sure cure for constipation, indigestion & torpid liver, if you agree to fell only six 


boxes of Pills at 24 cts. a box wr te to-day and we send Pills by mail, when sold send us the money & we send you 
one dozen Silver plated tea spoons together with our offer of a 56 p ece china tva set sameday ane received. This 


is a liberal inducement to every lady in the land and al! who received thes 
delighted. AMERICAN MEDIOINE CUMPANY Dept. F3O 


ns and tea set for selling our Pills are 
EsT (3th &8t.. NEW YORK CITY. 





exe, 50 Chicks from 50 Eges 


Mrs. M. T. Duval, Old Church, Va., hatched 
with Bantam 49, 00 and 4%, chicks each from 
60 eggs, and never before saw an incubator. 
.You can do as well. Try one 30 days free. 


Sel Send 4 cents for No. 9) Catalogue. 
50 Egg Size, $5.00 BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. Springfield, Ohio. 





CONNECTICUT in*co. 
assets  —. $3,500,000 


BENJAMIN J. SMITH, 
Manager Pacific Dep't. 


COLIN M. BOYD, 
Agent for San Francisco 





California 
taxes | 


Santa Fe Route 
to of al feF-Te To) 


train ever run 
across the 


Fastest regular 
Orel al di aleiil@ 
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Connecting Train Leaves San Francisco at 5 P. M. every 
SUNDAY, TUESDAY, FRIDAY. 

Arrives in Chicago at 8:15 A. M. the following Thursday, 
Saturday and Tuesday — Arriving in New York at 1:30 P. M. 
Friday, Sunday and Wednesday. 

DINING CARS, BUFFET CAR, Observation Car and 
Electric Lighted Sleeping Car. 

This Train is in addition to the Daily Overland Express. 


San Francisco Ticket Office—628 MARKET STREET 





When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 


Have You a Thought? 


If it is original and available we are willing to pay for it. Can 
you suggest any improvement in THE INTERNATIONAL? 
We wish to know the tastes of our readers so as to give them 
just what they want. If you will offer a suggestion, even a 
simple one, we shall be glad to considerit. Don’t be afraid 
that your idea is old. It may neve: have occurred to us. 


For each of the first three best ideas 
we will pay $5.00; for each of the 
next six best we will send THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL for two years; for 
each of the next twelve best we will 
send THE INTERNATIONAL for one 
year, and for each of the next 25 best 
we will send a current nnmber of the 
magazine. It makes no difference 


whether you are a subscriber or not. 


Be 








If your newsman does not keep THE INTERNATIONAL 
send us ro cts. for a copy; or, better still, send us 25 cts. for 
a three months’ subscription. As a reward for promptness, 
we will mail (flat, not rolled) to the first 500 persons sending 
suggestions, 

A HANDSOME PORTRAIT OF 


THOMAS JEFFERSON or LIEUT. HOBSON 


on heavy (8 by 11) enamelled paper, FREE upon request. | 
Answers must be received before January 15. Awards will 
be made Feb. 1 


INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


P. S.—The Self-Instruction Spanish Course now ruaning 
in THE INTERNATIONAL is a Great Hit 
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CONSTRUCTED on the hygienic principle of 


maintaining an equable temperature, whether 


the body is at rest or during exercise. 


loops, thus providing inter-air-space. 


The wool is woven to the outer fabric in tiny 
This method 


represents the scientific construction of a genuine 
health garment. 


We were the originators of this process of 


manufacture. 


NOTICE 
We will mail you free our illustrated booklet, 


giving valuable information on undergarments. 


75 Franklin Street 


WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR COMPANY 
New York City 
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For family and medicinal use, the JESSE 


MOORE WHISKEY is highly recom- 
mended by the medical fraternity. 
WILLIAM MORRIS, late of Morris & 


Kennedy will be pleased to see his friends 
at his new art rooms on Sutter street, San 
Francisco. 


THE KEYSTONE MONOGRAM 
WHISKEY is a very popular brand with 
club men. It could not have a better indorse- 
ment. H. H. SHERWOOD & CO. are the 
agents. 


Write to THOMAS COOK & SON, 621 
Market street, San Francisco, for full infor- 
mation concerning PARIS EXPOSITION 
EXCURSION CLUB. 


CHEAP LANDS IN EAST TEXAS. 


_East Texas lands are attracting the atten- 
tion of the homeseeker. The low price of 
land, in connection with the certainty of 
crops, makes this a most desirable location 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.”’ 


Apter ey eee ea 1pieeeeeng pees ag tea 


WI et ye 


for the farmer. Most of ithe counties pene- 
trated by the INTERNATIONAL & 
GREAT NORTHERN R. R.,_ between 
Longview, Galveston and Columbia, through 
local organizations, are making flattering of- 
fers to settlers. 

Inquiries addressed to me regarding any 
particular location, will be placed in the hands 
of responsible parties for reply. 

D. J. Price, G. P. T. A., 
I. & G. N. R. R., Palestine. 


Angry Manager—‘‘What did you mean by 
smiling in that death scene?” Actor—‘‘With 
the salary you pay, death seems a pleasant re- 
lief.’—Fliegende Blatter. 


AMERICAN SONG BIRDS. The great 
interest now being shown in the study and 
protection of our domestic birds is very grat- 
ifying because it indicates a healthy sentiment 
the cultivation of which cannot be too highly 
commended. 

This interest has manifested itself in the 
formation of Audubon societies and in the 
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unusual number of books, recently published, 
relating to bird life and presenting ornithol- 
ogy in a popular form. There are, however, 
but few of the latter that contain illustrations 
which are true representations of the birds for 
which the ystand. To accomplish this suc- 
cessfully, requires the nicest use of color as 
well as correct drawing and most processes 
for color-printing have failed in absolute 
fidelity to the original. 

Thus most pictures of birds are misleading, 
even those found in many scientific works 
claiming technical accuracy. It is, therefore, 
a pleasure to find that The Singer Manufact- 
uring Company has begun ‘the publication of 
a series of beautifully lithographed cards, re- 
productions of water-color drawings by the 
cel:brated bird delineator, Mr. J. L. Ridgway 
of Washington, D. C. 

These are notable for accuracy of drawing 
and of color; creditable a like to artist and to 
printer, useful to the student, ornamental to 
the home and a prize for the collector. As 
fast as published, they can be obtained with- 
out cost upon application to any of the Singer 
Company’s offices which are to be found 
everywhere. 


He (at the glove counter)—‘“It rains quite 
easy doesn’t it?’ She (looking out-doors) 
—‘‘No; it rains quite hard.”—Yonkers States- 
man. 

J. H. GOODWIN’S system of BOOK- 
KEEPING, advertised elsewhere, is new, and 
a great advance. The book teaches so clearly 


that three dollars expended in buying it has 
often proved better than a $75 scholarship in 
a business college. Send for circular and cer- 
tificate actually worth $10.00. Say we told 
you to. 


He—“When did she begin to fear that he 
had married her for her money?” She— 
“Well, I believe her suspicions were first 
aroused when she had to fee the minister.”— 
Brooklyn Life. 


PURIFINE is a liquid disinfectant — odor- 
less, perfectly-safe and most valuable for all 
the purposes where a deodorizer is required. 
All druggists keep it. 

A remarkably choice list of .bocks for young 
people may (be found in our advertising pages. 
They are well made; printed on fine paper 
and are very appropriate for Holiday Gifts. 
The Agency is at room 31, Flood Building, 

“He sent her documents giving her control 
of their child.” “Gracious! I wish I knew 
where to obtain documents that would give 
us control of our child!”’—Puck. 


The most acceptable and valuable Holiday 
Giit you can make to your family is a Policy 
of Life Insurance for a few thousand dollars. 

A. B. Forbes & Son of San Francisco, 
agents of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York will give all the information nec- 
essary to secure a policy on the most liberal 
terms, in the largest and safest company in 
the world. 
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BYRON MAUZY PIANOS 


308-314 Post St.. San Francisco 
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Wher you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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The Only Salesrooms in Greater New York for | 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


ARE NOW LOCATED IN THE NEW 





SOHMER BViLDING 


FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 22d Street 


THE ‘‘SOHMER’”’ HEADS THE LIST OF 
THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


San ‘Francisco Agent 


BYRON MAUZY, 308-314 Post St. 








SEWING MACHINES 
STANDARD PATTERNS tmx mscest” 
J. W. EVANS 
1021 Market St. 


near 6th, South side 





UNPARALLELED 
OFFER—TILL FEB. 1, 1899 


Western Sports... 
Overland Monthly — s2.s0. 


WESTERN SPORTS is an absolute authority 
on sports in the West. Devoted to Gun 
aad Rod, Cycling, Baseball, Football, and 
all other outdoor sports. 

Published weekly at 624 Market St., S. F. 


Sample copies on oppfication. 


ONE YEAR 
F 











PLAY 1,000 TUNES 


THE FIRST MUSIC BOXES MADE IN AMERICA 


The Finest Music Boxes in the World 
Better in tone and simpler in mechan'sm than any boxes 
made. They last a lifetime and play all the latest music. 
Hear and examine one and convince yourse!f. 
Catalogues and Prices furnished upon application by any of 

our Wholesale Selling Agents. 
Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco,Cal.; Lydon & Healv, 
Chicago, Ill.; Kipp Bros. Co., Indianapotis, Ind.; John C, 
Haynes Co., Boston, Mass.; C. Bruno & Sons, and Au- 
gust Pollmann, New York City; John Church Co. and Ru- 
dolphWurlitzer Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio; Heeren Bros. & Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Murray, Blanchard, Young & Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., rRanway, n. u. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO., SAN FRANCISCO 

















.»» | HE... 


Krakauer Piano 


THE ARTISTIC PIANO OF 
AMERICA 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF GENERAL 
EXCELLENCE 


Gardner & Glassell 


(“Hazleton” Dealers) 


216 POST STREET 


San Francisco 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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aD A Whooping © 
Cough, Croup, 
Asthma, Colds. 


Hundreds of thousands of mothers use Vapo-Cresolene. Do you! 
Cresolene cures Whooping Cougn every time; stops Croup almost 
immediately, and if used at once will cure a Cold before any com- 
plications can arise. I. N. Love, M.D., of St. Louis, says: *‘I have 
instructed every family cnder my direction to secure it.’’ Mrs. Bal- 
lington Booth, says: ‘*I recommend that no family where there are 
young children should be withoutit.”” W.R.Chichester, M.D.of New 
ork, says: ‘‘ As a vehicle for disinfecting purposes Cresolene is im- 
me‘iately successful.”” Anthony Comstock,says: “* Cer oF 
theria in my house; Cresolene used ; cases recovered in two weeks; 
no others were affected.” 

Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. Sold by all druggists. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., New York. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, U. S. Agents. 
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ao FREE 


Full size for family use, beauti- 
. fully decorated & most artistic design. A rare chance. You can get 
tnis handsome china tea set & one dozen silver plated tea spoons for 
> 8 Ling our Pills. We mean what we say & will givethis beautiful tea 
set absolutely free if you comply with the extraordinary offer wesend 

to every person taking advantage of this advertisement. To quickly 
introdnee our V ble Pills, a sure cure for constipation, indigestion & torpid liver, if you agree to sel! only six 
boxes of Pills at 2% cts. a box wr te to-day and wesend Pills by mail, when sold send us the money & we send you 
one dozen Silver plated tea spoons together with our offer of a 56 p ece china teva set same day money is received. This 
is a liberal inducement to every lady in the land and al! who received thes ns and tea set for selling our Pills are 
delighted. AMERICAN MEDIOINE COMPANY Dept. —F3Q WEST (3th &t.. NEW YORE CITY. 


sures, 5Q Chicks trom 50 Eges | CONNECTICUT ins co. 


rs. M. T. Duval, Old Church, Va., hatched 
wah Beatem 49, 50 sad 44, chicks each from of Hartford 
) " re saw an incubator. a s . 
You can do ‘ae well. ‘fry one 30 days free. = J - one at $3,308,000 
n cen or oO. BW ataiogue. EN MIN a SMIT.: 5 YD 
50 Egg Size, $5.00 BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. Springfield, Ohio. Manager Pacific Dep't. Agent for San Francisco 


Have You a Thought? 


If it is original and available we are willing to pay for it. Can 
you suggest any improvement in THE INTERNATIONAL? 
We wish to know the tastes of our readers so as to give them 
just what they want. If you will offer a suggestion, even a 
simple one, we shall be glad to considerit. Don’t be afraid 
that your idea is old. It may neve: have occurred to us. 











California 


For each of the first three best ideas 
we will pay $5.00; for each of the 
next six best we will send THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL for two years; for 


Limifed 
each of the next twelve best we will 


Santa Fe Route 
; send THE INTERNATIONAL for one 


toChica g O 7B? year, and for each of the next 25 best 
we will send a current nnmber of the 
magazine. It makes no difference 


Fastest regular whether you are a subscriber or not. 
{rain ever run 








If your newsman does not keep THE INTERNATIONAL 


across the send us ro cts. for a copy; or, better still, send us 25 cts. for 
a three months’ subscription. As a reward for promptness, 
Continent. we will maii (flat, not rolled) to the first 500 persons sending 


suggestions, 


A HANDSOME PORTRAIT OF 


|| THOMAS JEFFERSON or LIEUT. HOBSON 











Connecting Train Leaves San Francisco at 5 P. M. every on heavy (8 by 11) enamelled paper, FREE upon request. 


SUNDAY, TUESDAY, FRIDAY. Answers must be received before January 15. Awards will 
Arrives in Chicago at 8:15 A. M. the following Thursday, be made Feb. 1. 
Saturday and Tuesday — Arriving in New York at 1:30 P. M. INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Friday, Sunday and Wednesday. 
DINING CARS, BUFFET CAR, Observation Car and 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


SS P. S.—The Self-Instruction Spanish Course now reanin 
° De e Self-instr' g 
This Train is in addition to the Daily Overland Express. in THE INTERNATIONAL is a Great Hit 


San Francisco Ticket Office—628 MARKET STREET 
When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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CONSTRUCTED on the hygienic principle of 
maintaining an equable temperature, whether 
the body is at rest or during exercise. 

‘The wool is woven to the outer fabric in tiny 
loops, thus providing inter-air-space. This method 
represents the scientific construction of a genuine 
health garment. 

We were the originators of this process of 
manufacture. 

NOTICE 

We will mail you free our illustrated booklet, 
giving valuable information on undergarments. 

WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR COMPANY 
75 Franklin Street New York City 
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For family and medicinal use, the JESSE 
MOORE WHISKEY is highly recom- 


mended by the medical fraternity. 


WILLIAM MORRIS, late of Morris & 
Kennedy will be pleased to see his friends 


at his new art rooms on Sutter street, San 
Francisco. 


THE KEYSTONE MONOGRAM 
WHISKEY is a very popular brand with 
club men. It could not have a better indorse- 


ment. H. H. SHERWOOD & CO. are the 
agents. 


Write to THOMAS COOK & SON, 621 
Market street, San Francisco, for full infor- 


mation concerning PARIS EXPOSITION 
EXCURSION CLUB. 


CHEAP LANDS IN EAST TEXAS. 

East Texas lands are attracting the atten- 
tion of the homeseeker. The low price of 
land, in connection with the certainty of 
crops, makes this a most desirable location 
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for the farmer. Most of tthe counties pene- 
trated by the INTERNATIONAL & 
GREAT NORTHERN R. R.,_ between 
Longview, Galveston and Columbia, through 
local organizations, are making flattering of- 
fers to settlers. 

Inquiries addressed to me regarding any 
particular location, will be placed in the hands 
of responsible parties for reply. 

D. J. Price, G. P. T. A., 
I. & G. NN. R. R., Palestine. 


Angry Manager—‘“What did you mean by 
smiling in that death scene?” Actor—‘“With 
the salary you pay, death seems a pleasant re- 
lief.’—Fliegende Blatter. 


AMERICAN SONG BIRDS. The great 
interest now being shown in the study and 
protection of our domestic birds is very grat- 
ifying because it indicates a healthy sentiment 
the cultivation of which cannot be too highly 
commended. ; 

This interest has manifested itself in the 
formation of Audubon societies and in the 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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unusual number of books, recently published, 
relating to bird life and presenting ornithcl- 
ogy in a popular form. There are, however, 
but few of the latter that contain illustrations 
which are true representations of the birds for 
which the ystand. To accomplish this suc- 
cessfully, requires the nicest use of color as 
well as correct drawing and most processes 
for color-printing have failed in absolute 
fidelity to the original. 

Thus most pictures of birds are misleading, 
even those found in many scientific works 
claiming technical accuracy. It is, therefore, 
a pleasure to find that The Singer Manufact- 
uring ‘Company has begun ‘the publication of 
a series of beautifully lithographed cards, re- 
productions of water-color drawings by the 
cel2brated bird delineator, Mr. J. L. Ridgway 
of Washington, D. C. 

These are notable for accuracy of drawing 
and of color; creditable a like to artist and to 
printer, useful to the student, ornamental to 
the home and a prize for the collector. As 
fast as published, they can be obtained with- 
out cost upon application to any of the Singer 
Company’s offices which are to be found 
everywhere. 


He (at the glove counter)—“It rains quite 
easy doesn’t it?’ She (looking out-doors) 
—‘‘No; it rains quite hard.”—Yonkers States- 
man. 

J. H. GOODWIN’S system of BOOK- 
KEEPING, advertised elsewhere, is new, and 
a great advance. The book teaches so clearly 


that three dollars expended in buying it has 
often proved better than a $75 scholarship in 
a business college. Send for circular and cer- 
tificate actually worth $10.00. Say we told 
you to. 


He—“When did she begin to fear that he 
had married her for her money?” She— 
“Well, I believe her suspicions were first 
aroused when she had to fee the minister.”— 
Brooklyn Life. 


PURIFINE is a liquid disinfectant — odor- 
less, perfectly safe and most valuable for all 
the purposes where a deodorizer is required. 
All druggists keep it. 


A remarkably choice list of books for young 
people may be found in our advertising pages. 
They are well made; printed on fine paper 
and are very appropriate for Holiday Gifts. 
The Agency is at room 31, Flood Building, 


“He sent her documents giving her control 
of their child.” “Gracious! I wish I knew 
where to obtain documents that would give 
us control of our child!”—Puck. 


The most acceptable and valuable Holiday 
Giit you can make to your family is a Policy 
of Life Insurance for a few thousand dollars. 

A. B. Forbes & Son of San Francisco, 
agents of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
New York will give all the information nec- 
essary to secure a policy on the most liberal 
terms, in the largest and safest company in 
the world. 
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308-314 Post St.. San Francisco 
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The Only Salesrooms in Greater New York for 


THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS 


ARE NOW LOCATED IN THE NEW 


SOHMER BUILDING 


FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 22d Street 


THE ‘‘SOHMER’”’ HEADS THE LIST OF 
THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


San: Francisco Agent 


BYRON MAUZY, 308-314 Post St. 








SEWING PACHINES 


Highest Perfection 
Lowest Price 
Catalogues Free 


STANDARD PATTERNS 


J. W. EVANS 


1021 Market St. near 6th, South side 





UNPARALLELED 
OFFER—TILL FEB. 1, 1899 


Western Sports... 
Overland Monthly s2.s0. 


WESTERN SPORTS is an absolute authority 
on sports in the West. Devoted to Gun 
aad Rod, Cycling, Baseball, Football,.and 
all other outdoor sports. 

Published weekly at 624 Market St., S. F. 


Sample copies on opplication. 


a7 YEAR 
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PLAY 1,000 TUNES 


THE FIRST MUSIC BOXES MADE IN AMERICA 

The Finest Music Boxes in the World 
Better in tone and simpler in mechan‘sm than any boxes 
made. They last a lifetime ‘and play all the latest music. 
Hear and examine one and convince yourse!f. 
Catalogues and Prices furnished upon application by any of 

our Wholesale Selling Agents. 
Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco,Cal.; Lydon & Healv, 
Chicago, III.; Kipp Bros. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; John C, 
Haynes Co., Boston, Mass.; 'C. Bruno & Sons, and Au- 
gust Pollmann, New York City; John Church Co. and Ru- 
dolphWurlitzer Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio; Heeren Bros. & Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Murray, Blanchard, Young & Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. : 

MANUFACTURED BY 
REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., ranway, n. s. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO., SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE ARTISTIC PIANO OF 
AMERICA 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF GENERAL 
EXCELLENCE 


Gardner & Glassell 


(“Hazleton’” Dealers) 


216 POST STREET 





When you write, please mention 


San Francisco 
“The Overland Monthly.’’ 
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FIRMS THAT HELP TO MAKE ‘THE OVERLAND”’ 





BONESTELL & CO. 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PAPER) 


401-403 SANSOME ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Ohe Graham Paper Co. 


213-219 North Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


— KP. Q@per 


On whieh the 
Qveriand Wjonthly 
és printed 


WM. 6G. Richardson, 527 Commercial St., 
Agent for the Pacific Coast SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














TELEPHONE MAIN 1298 
oo TH 


ball Francisco News Company 


342 to 350 GEARY STREET 


ABOVE POWELL 


Periodicals, a and Stationery 


We Supply the Overland Monthly to all 
News Dealers 


wM. M. WEIL 
Tel. Main 678 106 PINE STREET 
GENERAL DISTRIBUTOR OF ADVERTISING 
MATTER—CITY AND COUNTRY 


Complete lists up-tg-date of any class of people you desire 
to reach. 


I distribute the ‘‘Overland”’ in this City. 





HAVE YOUR OVERLAND BOUND 


Send the six numbers of any volume to 
this office and will bind them 
In Half Roan for $1.00 
In Cloth for 75 cts. 


Postage on bound volumes 25 cts. 


Che Overland Monthly Pub. Zo. 


508 MONTGOMERY STREET 





=> Bvokbinders 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Binding os 4 Mattes hetny ow 
4 
Cost than Regular Weekly Charge.. 
508 CLAY “STREET = Niantic. Building 


BUSWELL COMPANY 
akg ny dy ithout Description. 
Newspaper and Catalogue Folding and Stitching 





Che Francis-Valentine Co. 


PRINTERS 


608 CLAY STREET 
CORNER SANSOME 


Point THe OVERLAND 








Cnion ‘Engraving 
Company__ 


523 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


MAKES THE OVERLAND’'S PLATES 





Originals and Electros 


or THS 


| LLUSTRATIONS 





In THE 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 





Any Zines, ‘ 


MAY BE RENTED: 


OR SOLD AT LOW RATES 
When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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Pacific Saw Manufacturing Co. 
(7-19 FREMONT ST. 


San Francisco, Cal, 
Saws and Machine 
—_Knives 


Of every description on 
hand and made to order 


SAW REPAIRING AND 
KNIFE GRINDING 








SHINGLE STAINS 
In soft and pleasing tints 
& @ Of highest grades of materials 


Specially adapted to Redwood. Pacific Coast Product 
PACIFIC REFINING & ROOFING CO. 


113 New MontTGomery SrT., S. F. 
Sample tablets on application. Sold by Dealers. 
invention which will re- 


DEAFNESS svete case 


one not BoRN east. Invisible in the Ear, causing no 
discomfort. It is to the Ear what glasses are to the Eye. 
pone fer Pamphlet, mailed FREE. Tells how to restore 

a eo deafness, and enable ‘URE to 
ine the faintest sound. ADDREss:— CUR 





THE AURAPHONE ‘ew 


a 


ge hE il gi lO a IO ang 
—— er wna ww 


Equipoise Waist 





~~ wo. wo woe wow 
tl tl tl 





IN ONE—Waist, Corset, Cover 
Stylish and Comfortable. Recommended 
by Physicians and Teachers of Physical Culture. 


LADIES’ White, ios Neck, $2.25 
Medium and Long Waist “ a Low Neck 3.00 
Drab, Py 30, Black, 3.00 

MISSES’ . White, Low Neck, - 175 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. 
George Frost Co., Makers, Box 1604, Boston. 
Postpaid on receipt of price if not at your store. Postal Order 


or Registered Letter. Give waist measure and length 
under arm, Other Styles. Catalogue Free. 


wo wo we wo wo wo To Do oS = 
rs 


ttl tl tl tt et te 














ESTABLISHED 1850 


F. F, FINLAY, 329 ‘ellis St., San Francisco. 
TELEPHONE, MAIN 43 





WwW. C. WRIGHT Cc. S. WRIGHT 


N. GRAY & CO. 
UNDERTAKERS 
641-643-645 SACRAMENTO ST., Con. Wess 





EMBALMING A SPECIALTY 3AN FRANCISCO 


VEUVE CLICQUOT PONSARDIN 


The Most Delicious Champagne of the Age 

















Cruse & Fils Freres Clarets and Sauternes 
A. VIGNIER 429 & 431 Battery St., San Francisco 
less and safe home cure. Wholly 
different from all others. Positively 
ness. Send for Free Sample and rdy, 
Binz Bldg., Houston, Texas. 

History complete; halftone 
sample postpaid, 25 cts. ANTED; liberal terms. 
Co-operative ee y oe gid Indiana. 
Designers and manu- 
ing, Pneumatic Tired, 
Tricycles and Wheel 
2100 MarKET St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


YELLOW LABEL, DRY GOLD LABEL. BRUT 
be J M HABIT. A new guaranteed pain- 
0 no interference with work or busi- 
k. 5 
Spanish- American War Aan S WAI and colored maps; 
facturers of Ball Bear- 
Chairs. 
Tel. Jessie 1561. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.”’ 


STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS. 


By removing causes of irritation, and by preserv- 
ing a healthy state of the system during infancy, 
Steedman’s Soothing Powders made their reputation. 


By watching for Senge symptoms, and by 
giving Steedman’s Soot Powders at the right 
time, save your baby from fits or convulsions during 
teething. 





SPERRY FLOUR COMFANY 
BAN CALIFORMA ST. 


PRANCISC3 OFFICE 124 











HEADQUARTERS 


‘TELEGRAPHIC CODES 


All the Standard Codes and 
Ciphers Kept in Stock 


JOHN PARTRIDGE 
IMPORTING AND Stationer 


MANUFACTURING 
PRINTER, LITHOGRAPHER AND BOOKBINDER 
306 California Street, Between Battery and Sansome 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Send ears Magazines to me Telephone Main 614 


to have them Bound 
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DEaR MapamM: 
There 1s but one good make ot lamp-chim- 
neys — Macbeth —and your dealer knows it. 


You want the Index. 


Address Fittsburgh, Pa. Write MACBETK 





TALCUM 


PAUL P. BERNHARDT & CO. NNER ‘Ss BORATED 


P. O. Box 214. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Stencils and Seals 
434 MONTGOMERY STREET 











A positive relief for 

*.- CHAPPED HANDs, CHAFING 

and all uffiictions of the skin 
“A little higher in price than 





worthless substitutes, but a rea- 
son for it.’’ Delightful after shav- 


No. 9 Lick Pl. ze 
¢ ing. GET MENNEN’S (THE ORIGINAL.) 


P acific Towel Co. SAN FRANCISCO, 
Cat. Sold everywhere or mailed for 25 cents. Sample free. 


h > No. 1780. 
Se Geo. E. MOORE, PROF GERHARD MENNEN CO., 837 Broa ST., NEWARK N. J. P 











JESSE MOORE WHISKIES. 


fHESE GOODS ARE ABSOLUTELY PURE AND ARE RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS 
FOR MEDICINAL AND FAMILY USE 


404 FRONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


THE HATTERS 
a) 328 Kearny Street, Near Pine 








y (ENTIRE BuILDING) 
The Only Manufacturing Retailers 
. « ON THE COAST. . 








SEWD FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. MAILED FREE. 
When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.’’ 
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GOODYEAR’S MACKINTOSHES 


FOR MEN 
WOMEN ano 
CHILDREN 
Rubber Goods 
of every 
Description 





__ Goodyear 
Rubber 


Co.—~ 


R. H. PEASE, 
Vice-President 
and Manager 
73-75 First Street 
PORTLAND, OR. 


573, 575, 577 and 579 


Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 





Window 
Shades 


To act properly must be mounted on 
good rollers. To get GOOD shade 


rollers buy the 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 


They are made by a concern that has de- 
voted all its time and energy for the past 
30 years exclusively to the manufacture 
of shade rollers, and the autograph of 
Stewart Hartshorn on a shade roller is a 
guarantee that it will give you no trouble. 
Don’t buy the ~ 
worthless sort. 
Get only the genuine Beware of (mitations. 
with the autograph of aul Sein 
Stewart Hartshorn on 
the label. 


WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. 

















és RRs 
() AEGON RAILROAD & ~ bl 
NAVIGATION 








+e had vee 


MAGNIFICENT SHORT SEA TRIP 


——between--— 
San Francisco and Astoria and Portland 
FOR ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST 
NO TRAVELER 


should miss a ride on the 
beautiful Columbia River, 


Tickets at Lowest Rates at 
63 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
W. H. HURLBURT, 


General Agent 
General Passenger Agent, Portland, Or. 





When you write, please mention 


CEANIC S. S. CO.-HONOLULU 
APIA, AUCKLAND ;° SYDNEY 








9 TAHITI ° C Teh Line TEAMSH 
NEW ZEALAND, Beamer Line tothe Wonderiandsas the Pactnic 
AUSTRALIA. The. SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 






SEND 10 CENTS POSTAGE FOR 
“TRIP TO MAWAIL,” WITH FINE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS ; 
20 CENTS FOR NEW EDITION OF, 
! SAME. WITH BEAUTIFUL COLORED 
PLATE ILLUSTRATIONS ; 20 CENTS 
POSTAGE FOR “TALOFA, SUMMER 
SAIL TO SOUTH SEAS,” ALSO IN 
acaiesaint OCEANIC &. 8. CO. 
114 @ONTCOmERT ST sco 


Steamers sail to Honolulu”twice a month, to 
Samoa, New Zealand and Sydney, via Honolulu, 
every 28 days. 


J. D, SPRECKELS BROS. CO , 114 Montgomery Strect 
Freight, 327 Market St, San tranciscy 
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30 
Sunset Limite 
an Resumed November Ist 


BETWEEN 
SAN FRANCISCO AND NEW ORLEANS 
fe 


SUNSET ROUTE—Southern Pacific Co. 


LEAVE SAN FRANCISCO TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS 
LEAVE LOS ANGELES WEDNESDAYS and SUNDAYS 











Commencing about the same date a Limited train, similar in equipment and 
character to Sunset Limited, will be run semi-weekly between Los Angeles, St. 
Louis and Chicago, through El Paso, Fort Worth and Texarkana. A through San 
Francisco-Chicago car will be a part of this train’s equipment. 





Ask S. P. Co. Agents for more complete information 








—— SESSSSSSTESCSESSEEEECESCEECEE eaieaeieiaientenn SEECEEES 


‘ ze 
1000's ‘tins 


to be given away 


OUR new WONDERLAND book, called 


“WONDERLAND ’98” 


“eeeece 
332323237 


33 


| IS in descriptive has more history, geography, etc. to the square inch con- 
pA ag profusely cerning the NORTHWEST, than any similar publication 
description of a trip previously issued by the 


through the famous Yel- 


lowstone park. _Locali- fs P 
tes umn meowmee = “Northern Pacific Railway 
notice. We wish every 

school girl and school 

boy of 15 years of age 

and over to have one. CHAS. S. FEE, Gen’l Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


Send your address and 


6 cts. in stamps. or to T. K. STATELER, Gen’! Agt., 638 Market Street, S. F. 








9533:3332 333333 33333333333 33232233333 


Jf <eterecncccnccnsccscesecesecsoserssccsecee 


DDDD FID FBI 33333333 3:93-3:33 33333333333 3:33 33:3 333333 32:3323223227 
When you write, please mention ‘“‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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The “OVERLAND LIMITED 


—-VIA THE 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 


«AND... 
NORTHWESTERN LINE 
COMPOSED OF 
PULLMAN DINING CARS 
PULLMAN DOUBLE DRAWING ROOM SLEEPERS 
PULLMAN TOTRIS! SLEEPERS 





3% Days to Chicago—-3% 


4% Days to New York—4y 
aks “iN 


Cabin accomodations secured and tickets issued to all parts in Europe on appli- 
cation. 
For tickets and sleeper reservations call on.or address, 
D. W. HITCHCOCK, 


No. 1 Montgomery Street General Agent 
San Francisco, Cal. 








JAPAN AND CHINA 


Occidental and Oriental Steamship Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, HONOLULU, YOKOHAMA AND HONGKONG 








Steamers leave wharf, corner First and Brannan Sts., at 1 P. M. for YOKO- 
HAMA and HONGKONG, calling at Kobe (Hiogo), Nagasaki and Shanghai, and 
connecting at Hongkong with Steamers for India, etc. No cargo received on board 
on day of sailing. 

Four First-Class Steamers-—Superior Table. 


In winter the O. & O. Line steamers take the southern track, thereby avoiding 
the cold winds and rough weather of the northern route. 


Coptic (via Honolulu)... Tuesday, November 29, 1898 | Coptic (via Honolulu). .. Saturday, February 11, 1899 
Gselic (via Honolulu)....Saturday, December 24, 1898 | Gaelic (via Honolulu)......... Thursday, March 9, 1899 
Doric (via Honolulu) ....... Tuesday, January 17, 1899 | Doric (via Honolulu) ........... Tuesday, April 4, 1899 


Principal Agencies in the United States: Baltimore, 207 East German Street ; Boston, 
292 Washington and 9 State Streets ; Chicago, 191 and 238 So. Clark Street ; Cincinnati, Carew 
(Union Pacific Co.) and Chamber of Commerce Buildings (So. Pacific Co.); New York City, 287 
and 349 Broadway ; Philadelphia, 40 So. Third and 20 So. Broad Streets ; St. Louis, 213 and 220 
No. Fourth Street. Also at offices of Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, Henry Gaze & Sons, and 
Raymond & Whitcomb, Tourist Agents. 


HEAD OFFICE’ 421 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CA4L, 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.”’ 
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Pacific Congress Springs 











Located in the foothills of Santa Cruz Mountains, 800 feet above 
the sea, sheltered from winds and away from fogs. 

The famous orchards and vineyards of the Santa Clara 
Valley are on one side, the vineclad hills and forest-covered 
mountains on the other. 

California’s most perfect climate ; no mosquitoes or other 
pests. The hotel is comfortable, modern, and well kept. The 
springs yield the best mineral water in California, either for 
drinking or bathing. Easy of access; only 2% hours from San 
Francisco or Oakland ; one hour from San Jose. 

Carriages meet trains at Los Gatos. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


For further information, printed matter, etc., address 


JOHN S. MATHESON, Manager, 


Santa Clara County, California 





When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.”’ 
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They go 
together 











Free 


The Yost Writing Machine Co. 
61 Chambers St. 


New York 
* 


UNITED TYPEWRITER 
AND SUPPLIES COMPANY 


327 Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 








Money to Lend 


Large Sums Available 


For investment on mortgage of Real Es- 
tate (City and Country) at exceptionally 
low rates of interest for a fixed term or re- 
deemable by installments. 

Existing mortgages paid off. 


Special Terms Quoted 
For loans on Life Policies, Interests under 
Wills, and Second or Third Mortgages. 
All persons desiring 


Assistance to Purchase 


Farms, Orchards, Hotels, Business, etc., 
should apply to us. Promissory Notes Dis- 
counted, and all Financial Business Tran- 


sacted. 


If your bank refuses an overdraft, or creditors 
are pressing, call or write to our address, 
If you have property or business for sale, send 
us particulars. 


R. GOULD & CO. 
131 MONTGOMERY ST. — SAN FRANCISCO 














The Standard 
of Purity, 


Delicacy, and 


Refinement. 








is found on every well equipped 
toilet table in the land, be- i‘ 
cause it is the one perfect 
liquid dentifrice of the time. 
Fragrant, delicious, cleansing, 
antiseptic, and absolutely 


harmless, it appeals to the 


refined tastes of all intelligent 
people. 


Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 











eaeaacaepagNam i 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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3 Never fails to 
make light and 
wholesome Bread rE 
Cake or Pastry 















Fifty Years : 


Best In The World 
GEO. A. FISHER, Pacific Coast Agent, 109 California St., San Francisco 


9999999999 99900065000000000006666000000660666000006 


i aa OFFICE 
Soap ad; \ BANK WHOLESALE 
—— P | CHURCH RETAIL 
nil 
mn Se i 





LODGE 


We carry the largest and 
most complete stock on 
the Pacific Coast 


Send for catalogues 


GEO. H. FULLER DESK CoO. 


638-640 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Remington-Sholes 
Typewriter syndard Machioes in One 


Embodies a great many REAL advantages 
asked and waited for during the past twen- 


ty years. SEE IT OR ASK FOR CATALOGUE 


HOWE SCALE CO. 


General Selling Agents for United States 
11 AND 13 PINE ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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DIEBOLD SAFES AND VAULTS 


ALWAYS SECURE 


STANDARD SCALES 


ALWAYS ACCURATE 
CANTON STEEL ROOFING and CEILINGS 


Cc. B. PARCELLS, Agent 
6 CALIFORNIA ST. Tel. Drumm 24 «= —San Francisco 


Acetylene Gas 


A handsome, new illustrated catalogue will tell you 
where and by whom the new light is being used, and 
what the verdict is. Mailed upon application. 


PACIFIC ACETYLENE GAS CO, 
15 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. SAN FRANCISCO 








''A Wick Sent Free. 








d 
: 
J 
] 
] 
] 
] 
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| For sale by all good dealers. 


q 
] 


tosece 


The Standard Oil Co, say: ‘“ We have made a number 
of careful and exhaustive tests of your 


“Marshall WICK 


Process” 
and we cannot speak too highly of its qualities.’’ 


No more smoky, smudgy, creeping lamps. 
No more dirty, cracking chimneys. 


We want you to send for a free sample and a book aboutit, and 
test the unique qualities of ‘‘ THE BROWN WICK,’’ 


Take no substitute. 
NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 


[Patented iri U. 8, and foreign countries. ] 











SSSSSSSSSS SSS SSIES CESSES: 
Golden Gagle Dotel 


| STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 


= 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


Commercial and Political Headquarters 
GRAY & TITUS, Proprietors 


SSSSS55555S SSS SS SE SESE ESE ES 








The World’s Best MUSIC BOX 


Plays all the late Up-to-Date Music 


ae 





An Ornament to any Home 


As a Christmas Gift it is acceptable 
to both Old and Young 


CALL'AND VISIT OUR MUSIC ROOM 


A Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue, Furnished 
upon Application. 


KOHLER & CHASE 


28-30 O'Farrell Street ‘. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





B. Altman & Go, 


New York 


MERINO UNDERWEAR 
DEPARTMENT. — Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Children’s Mer- 
ino and Wool Underwear, 
representing the best foreign 
and domestic makes, also 
their exclusive brand, The 
“Betalph” which can be 
had in heavy or medium 
weights. Ladies’ Swiss 
Ribbed Garments of Mer- 
ino, Wool, Silk, and Silk 
and Wool, in Combination 
Suits, Tights, Vests, Draw- 
ers and Corset Covers, and 
an assortment of Bloomers, 
Knickerbockers, Golf Vests 
and Waistcoats. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Overland, Monthly.” . 
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It is the latest and best talking machine. 
Matchless for home entertainment. 

It reproduces the best music. 

On Graphophone cylinders you” can record” the 
human voice, music or anything audible, and 
reproduce the records at once. 

Write for catalogue No. 87. 


° 
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Columbia Phonograph Co., 


DEPARTMENT 87 
No. 723 MARKET STREET 


San Francisco, Cal. 


New York, Pizris, St. Louis Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore, Euffalo, Chicago. 
When you write please mention ‘“‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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5 WHAT HOLDS THE BOOK? 


EXPLANATION !!1 


66 99 enables you to read 
THE “INDIVIDUAL BOOK REST” siiis*.zcct, Sr in'a 
reclining position, or with ‘* Book Rest ’’ securely clamped to table, 
the arms relieved of the book’s weight, and the same always at. the 
correct focus. 

Very simple and adjusted to suit any eyes instantly. Hand re- 
lieved of book, leaves them free to write notes or consult book of 
reference. Physicians endorse it, as reading is made easier for all 
and especially those with impaired vision. ui 
use of glasses in children, weak eyes, headaches, contracted chests, 
curvature of spine, and nervousness arising trom muscular tension 
and strain in supporting the book’s weight to keep it at the correct 
focal distance. 


so prevents the early 


The Presidents of all the leading Pacific Coast Colleges recom- 
mend it to students. No child or adult should read without it. Of 
greater importance than eyegiasses, as it prevents the injury glasses 
are intended to relieve. Are strong, ornamental, light, highly finished, 
lasta lifetime. PRICE so low that every person in the universe can 
have one. AgentsWanted. Catalogue Free, Write for it. 


THE WILSON CO., San Jose, Cal. 





THE 


Nevada National Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Capital Paid Up = ~ $3,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 750,000.00 
New York Correspondents: 
American Exchange National Bank 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank 


Londen Bankers: - Union Bank of London, Limited 
Paris Bankers: - - - . - Credit Lyonnais 


Letters of Credit Issued, Available in all 
Parts of the World 


ISAIAS W. HELLMAN - - - President 
JOHN F. BIGELOW - - - Vice-President 
D. B. DAVIDSON - - - - - . Cashier 
GEO. GRANT - - - - Assistant Cashier 


Directors: 


James L. Flood 
Isaias W. Hellman 


John W. Mackay 
Lewis Gerstle 


Henry F. Allen C. DeGuigne 
Robert Watt Levi Strauss 
D. N. Walter H. L. Dodge 


John F.. Bigelow 





Established 1852 


Wells Fargo & Co., Bank 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Cash Capital, $6,250,000.00 


JOHN J. VALENTINE 
HOMER S. KING. .........sccccces , 

H WADBWORTE. .......ccccccorcesccses 
EOE Sg 8 errr error 

BE, Es, BERRAAMEE. oscccccce seve 


NEW YORK....... H. B. Parsons, Cashier 
Branches {sau LAKE.. ..J. E. Dooly, Cashier 








PORTLAND..........R. M. Dooly, Cashier 
London Bankers:..... Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At Close of Business, July 30, 1898 





? ASSETS 
pO Perr eee Serre TT Ter $9,565,076 19 
Bonds, Stocks and Warrants. ... 1,189,894 77 
PNT NE cn inns avaga tad sachs Gn kCdne Cow 1,329,146 07 
Furniture and Fixtures.............ceesseeees 16,845 29 
Miscellaneous ASSCtS............ceeeeeeeeees 9,550 81 
Due from Banks and Bankers .......... --.- 395,145 04 
MON bib iauiss<cpisnnenadsss.cchanasesd bosad84% 3,426,507 62 
$15,882,165 79 
LIABILITIES 

Capital, POI UP. 20. 0ccccceccccsscvvsaricee ies $ 500,000 00 
TID o.oo oiac 66 is sscccss saceenceteseeseesensis 5,750,000 00 
Undivided Profits.........cccccvccccccccccsece 818,065 32 
Deposits, Banks and Bankers............. . 2,082,766 78 
6,731,333 69 


Deposits, Individual ............s+eeeeeees 69 
$15,882,165 79 


A general banking business transacted. Domestic 
and foreign exchange bought and sold. ‘Travelers’ and 
Commercial credits issued, available in all parts of 
the world. Collections made, promptly and economi- 
cally. Correspondence invited. 





The Anglo=Californian Bank 


(LIMITED) 


LONDON OFFICE - - 


3 ANGEL COURT 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, N. EK. COR. SANSOME AND PINE STS. 
AGENCIES IN-HONOLULU AND MANILA 


Authorized Capital Stock...................0. $6,000,000 
SURDORIUOE:. ... «0:0 <0vewese RG Rerses <b0cdindouncns 3,000,000 


ee ee Serre errr rr ere ey een tee $1,500,000 
CNB E55 oc 6.cc0d.s ccs pensscnsnseeesessseseseyas 700,000 


Remainder Subject to Call 
—DIRECTORS IN LONDON— 


RIGHT HON. H. H. FOWLER, M. P. 


JOSEPH;SEBAG J. SIMON 


E. H. LUSHINGTON 


ISAAC SELIGMAN 
J. SIMON, Managing Director, London 


Bills of Exchange, Commercial and*~ Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued, Collections Made, and 
Stocks, Bonds and Bullion Bought and Sold on most favorable terms. 


MANAGERS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


IGNATZ STEINHART 


P. N. LILIENTHAL 


A. L. SELIGMAN, Assistant Cashier 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 











38 Overland Montily 
2000 Tapestry Paintings 
to choose from. 
38 Artists employed, in- 


TAPESTRY 3 seers. 
PAINTINGS | teres" 


When in New York call and see these Tapestries. Shall be pleased to show them. 


i Fine satin, French or Leather Papers to cts per roll; for- 
Wall Papers Given Away mer prices "$I. 50. Have drapery to match. State color and 


for what room. Will send sample book if you will pay expressage, or send roc. for smaller samples. 
i = have Draperies to match all wall papers from t5 cents a yard. This is a very 
Draperies mportant feature to attain the acme of artistic excellence in decoration. No matter 
how much or hier little you want to spend you must have harmony of form and colorings. Write 
us for samples. Special Silk Draperies made at our Broomhead Mills, Paterson, N. J. Encourage 
home industry ! rite us for samples ! 
het manufacture tapestry materials. Superior to foreign goods and 
Tapestry Materials half the price. Book of samples, 1o cents. Send $1.50 for trial 
order, for 2 yards of 50 inch wide No. 6 goods, worth $3.00. 
De a for our color schemes, designs, estimates. Artists sent to all parts of the 
corations orld to do every sort of decorating and painting. We are educating the 
country to color harsteny. Relief, stained glass, wall paper, carpets, furniture, draperies, etc. Pupils 
taught. Send the floor plans of your house that we may see the juxtaposition of rooms, and will 
send you a color scheme, illustrated with the original samples of materials. 
Decorative Advice © receipt of $1.00 Mr. Douthitt will answer any question on interior 
decoration, color, harmony, harmony of form, harmony of wall cover- 
ing, carpets, curtains, tiles, furniture, gas fixtures, etc. 


Artistic Home Decorations Does it pay to have your home decorated and painted 
by inferior workmen, when you can have it done by 





artists at the same price? 
‘‘We were attracted to Mr. J. F. Douthitt’s Studios, 286 Fifth Avenue, New York, and found 


four floors overflowing with art decorations. There were "tapestry paintings, tapestry materials, wall 
paper, <arpets, window shades, all sorts of art draperies, goblin printed burlaps, and a thousand and 
one other things he uses in the decoration of the modern home. Mr. Douthitt informed me that 
with the endless number of things at his command he could decorate a house from $150 up. He has 
fine satin and leather wall papers at 10 cents a roll; goblin art draperies at 25 cents a yard. He has 
just issued a 200 royal quarto page Manual of Art Decoration, filled with full page colored illustra- 
tions (price $2.00). In addition he has an art school, in which he gives six three-hour China Mini- 
ature or Tapestry painting lessons for $5.00. He has a corps of 38 artists to assist him, many of 
awd gold medalists from the Paris Salon. Everybody who has a home to decorate should visit his 
place 
The Goddess of Atvatabar A ttip to the interior yworld. “‘Jules Verne in his 

happiest days outdone.’’ 318 octavo pages, 44 illus- 
trations, price $2.00, postage prepaid. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
Manual of Art Decorations The art book of the century. 200 royal quarto pages, 

50 superb full page illustrations (11 colored) of modern 
home interiors. Send $2.00 for this $50.00 art book. 

To match all sorts of papers, from to cents per yard up. In order 

Goblin Art Drapery that we may introduce this line of new art goods, we will sell one 
yard each of 50 different kinds of our most choice patterns for $7.50. 


Goblin Printed Burlaps “ 25 cents per yard—36 inches wide. lida Leather Paper at 
$2.00 per roll. 


Hmerican Tapestry and Decorative Company 
286 fifth Avenue, near 3soth St., New York 


When you write, please mention ‘“‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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CAN YOU DO BETTER 
Than to take the OVERLAND for 1899? 


Here ae ONE THOUSAND PAGES of the fresh, strong work of the 


men and women of the West, writers who have lived the life of which they 
write, and seen and felt the things they describe, and 


FIVE HUNDRED PICTURES 


the work of the most talented artists of a region that has produced many such, and 
is producing them all the time. All 


FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


The modern system of close figuring on large contracts, and of relying on adver- 
tising to pay most of the income, enables us to give all these things to you for less 
than you could buy the white paper for. At the same time, every dime you spend 
for the magazine, and every copy that you read or send to a friend is helping the 
OVERLAND in its great mission set before it in 1868, when Bret Harte gave it its 
motto: ‘‘Devoted to the Development of the Country.”’ 

It is never possible to announce the best things that are in store for OVERLAND 
readers, for they spring from the great events of the time; but these are interesting 
times for the world, especially in that great basin of the Pacific Ocean which is the 
OVERLAND’S territory, and the OVERLAND will not be found wanting in its presen- 
tation of these great happenings. 


Put the Overland on your list for 1899. 
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Rich Strike in Colorado! 





White Quartz in Topeka Mine 
Containing Much Gold 


One Million Dollars Refused 


The New York “Sun” in its Mining 
News of December 13th, reports a rich 
strike near Idaho Springs. The “Sun” 
says :— ; 

“One of the richest strikes of the year 
has recently been made in the old To- 
peka mine in the Central City district. 
A streak of white quartz has been en- 
countered, from six to eight inches wide, 
running very heavy in free gold, some 
of which is in the form of nuggets. One 
piece of twenty pounds was estimated to 
be worth $400. The drift where this 
quartz has been discovered has been 
watched night and day, since the strike, 
to prevent theft of the ore, and as it is 
developed the streak appears to be 
widening and growing richer. An East- 
ern company obtained possession of the 
Topeka mine in June last. At that time 
it was considered an old mine contain- 
ing only low-grade ore, that would pay 
only by careful management. The 800- 
foot level was extended about 800 feet 
by the new management, and an upraise 
was started, to connect with a new shaft. 
For sixty-five feet this new work opened 
a six-foot vein of fairly good pay ore, 
and it was only when the hanging wall 
was reached by the new workings that 


this streak of gold-bearing white quartz 
was discovered. A distance of thirty- 
five feet has been made along this quartz 
formation, with the values remaining 
very high, and quite a large block of 
ground is now opened.” 

It-is reported that $1,000,000 has been 
refused for the mine, which six months 
ago could have been purchased for $50,- 
OOO. 

The Topeka is one of the mines to be 
tapped by the United States Tunnel, 
which is considered by experienced min- 
ing men to cover richer mineral ground 
than any other in the United States. In 
the Denver “Republican,” the leading 
newspaper of the West, we find, among 
the news items, on Jan. 1, 1898, the fol- 
lowing interesting report :— 

“The United States Tunnel is now on 
the journey through the gold-bearing 
lodes which are now giving up a greater 
amount of gold in one month than is ex- 
pected from the Klondike for the year. 

“In the Rico-Aspen case, a decision 
given by the United States Supreme 
Court definitely defines tunnel sites and 
rights, and by the decision it gives to 
the tunnel owners a good slice of the 
earth. A tunnel owns all lodes that may 
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be discovered along its right of way; 
whether they have been cut by the tun- 
This de- 
cision, which has been rendered by the 
highest court in the land, makes the 
good tunnel—such as the United States, 
for instance—more valuable than invest- 


nel or not does not matter. 


ments in railways, bonds, or other lines 
of business. 


“This tunnel is now piercing the rich- 
est section of Clear Creek and Gilpin 
counties, where in a like distance it will 
cut a larger number of known and 
working mines at greater depth than at 
any other mining poin t in the world. 
With the cutting of the lodes by such an 
undertaking it means the resumption of 
work on five times as many mines as are 
now being operated. 

“For the past five years this gold belt 
of territory, which is not to exceed four 
miles wide, and covered only by this 
tunnel, had an actual production of ores, 
from the two counties, close on to $39,- 
000,000. 

“The tunnel passes through the Alps 
mountain and comes to the treasure 
vaults of Quartz Hill,the mines of which 
have a record of millions of gold, with 
no sign of cessation and a constantly in 
creasing output. No wonder that such 
a financial pool can be organized to as- 
sist in the greatest undertaking, in a 
mining way, of the closing days of the 
present century. It is impossible to 


make mention of the different veins that 
will be cut by this wonderful bore. There 
is hardly a big mine in either county, but 
that its vein will be cut at great depth.” 

In order to proceed with the develop- 
ment of the tunnel as rapidly as possible, 
and to at once erect mills and powder- 
works, a limited amount of treasury 





stock, full paid and non-assessable, of a 
par value of one dollar per share, ‘s 
offered to the public at fifty cents per 


share. Annual dividends of 10 per 
cent (this means 20 per cent on the pres- 
ent price) will surely be earned from the 
profits on transportation and milling 
alone. The fifteen mines owned by the 
company will earn almost unlimited div- 
idends. 

A couple of years ago Bell Telephone, 
Boston and Montana, Osceola, and nu- 
merous other mining stocks could be 
purchased at a small fraction of their 
present price. Two years hence the 
United States Tunnel Stock will be sell- 
ing at several dollars a share. 

“The Mercantileand Financial Times,’ 
the leading journal devoted to invest- 
ment securities, says, October 30th:— 

“Among enterprises that may prop- 
erly be commended to even the most 
conservative investors, is the United 
States Tunnel, Mining, Milling, Drain- 
age and Transportation Company, iden- 
tified with which are some of our best 
known business men and financiers. It 
is not often that we can commend a Col- 
orado enterprise so cordially as we can 


9 


this one. It is as solid as the rocks 
through which the tunnel is being 
driven.” 


Don’t miss this opportunity of a life- 
time. Send to-day for maps and pros- 
pectus giving all details, or better send 
five dollars for ten shares, at once and 
thereby reserve the right to buy one 
hundred more shares at the same price 
within thirty days. 

Make all checks and drafts payable to 
William E. Lown, Treasurer. Stock 
certificates will be sent you by return 
mail. Write your name and address very 
plainly. Large maps, prospectus, and 
additional information sent to any ad- 
dress, on application. Address, United 
States Tunnel, Mining, Milling, Drain- 
age and Transportation Company, 35 
Wall street, New York City. 
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‘““THE OLDEST AND. THE BEST.” 
hs: AOL EB sant Oy 
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Woribs AS: ll 
ARE REPRESENTS IN ITS PAGES. 


Y E. LLTTELL in [e446 





THE LIVING AGE A COMPLETE COMPENDIUM OF - - - 
7 CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND THOUGHT. 


It selects from the whole wide field of 
EUROPEAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
the ablest articles by 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 








THE SCOPE OF Its WEEKLY issue enables it to give its readers promptly the views of the 

THE LIVING AGE, ablest British and Continental writers upon questions of international 
politics, and the latest contributions in every field of literature, science, investigation, 
travel, discovery, history, art and biography, and prints short and serial stories of excel- 
lent quality. Nearly every number contains TRANSLATIONS from French, German, 

* Russian, Italian, Spanish, Norwegian, or other Continental source. 

A NEW SERIES With the number bearing date Oct. 1, 1898, THE J.1vinc AGE began 

AND A NEW DRESS. a2 New Series, the sEvENTH. It appeared in a New Dress, differing 
but little from that which has been familiar to its readers, but with a page slightly 
larger than before, and more clear, open and legible; also with a new editorial de- 
partment devoted to Notes on Books and Authors. 

A NEW Oct. 1, THe Livinc AGE began the publication of a new serial story of unusual 

SERIAL. quality, ““ConsTANCE,”’ by Th. Bentzon (Mme. Blanc). This stony has been 
translated for THe Livinc AGE with the authorization of Mme. Blanc. It deals 
with some of the problems of modern life, and is a subtle delineation of character; 
of absorbing interest and singular delicacy. 

OBSERVE ! The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving Three and a Half Thousand double- 


column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming four large volumes; repres- 
enting a mass of matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity by any other publication in the country. 


Published Weekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Sample Copy free. 











Free tor the Remainder of the Year. Choicest Literature at Club Prices. 
To all New Subscribers for year 1899, remit- For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE and any $4.00 
ting before Jan. Ist, the weekly numbers of monthly Magazine, (or Harper’s Weekly or 
1898, issued after receipt of their subscriptions Bazar), sent fora year, or for $8.00 THE LIv- 
will be sent Free. ING AGE and anv $3.90 Magazine. 











THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. BOX 5206, BOSTON, MASS. 


Whn you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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FOR NEARLY A QUARTER CENTURY 


FRANK LESLI€’S 
POPULAR MONTHLY 


25 cts., $3 per Year, has been in the Front Rank of Periodical Literature. With the 


NOVEMBER NUMBER, 





the price is changed to 


10 CENTS; $1.00 PER YEAR, 


1. & NOVEMBER. % Price 






Vol. XLVII.---N 10 Cents. and we believe Frank LESLIe’s will com- 

— — " mand, by its intrinsic merit and attractiveness, 

: a the leadership of American illustrated maga- 
zines. 

This business has just been reorganized and 
incorporated, and the new company has at its 
disposal ample capital and experience. FRANK 
LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY has been stead- 
ily improving of recent years, and it is reason- 
able to assume that a much larger circulation 
and a wider field of usefulness is open to 
FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY &s @ I0- 
cent illustrated family magazine, and we have 
decided to make a change this fall, both in the 
price and size of the magazine. 

The return of Mrs. Frank Leslie to an ac- 
tive-participation in this business is being re- 
ceived with expressions of approval and pleas- 
ure by her thousands of friends throughout 
the country. Her literary taste and ability are 
recognized by the public, and her financial 
standing insures added strength to the old 
house in its modern enterprises. 


SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS : 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, 
EDGAR FAWCETT, 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 
ETTA W. PIERCE, 
MRS. FRANK LESLIE, 
BRET HARTE, 
WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE, 
WALTER CAMP, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY, 
FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
EDGERTON CASTLE, 
COL. A. K. McCLURE, 
and many other noted and popular writers, 


THE BEST 10-CENT MAGAZINE. 

FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY will 
in all respects be made ove of the brightest 
and best illustrated ro-cent magazines in the 
world—none better. The best known authors 
= - : aud artists will contribute to its pages, and 
the highest standard of printing will be ap- 

House, G 141-443 Fifth Avenue, New Yorke — parent. 
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Frank LESUE PUBLISHING 


25 Cents { SENT NOW, COIN OR STAMPS, WILL GIVE A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OF 
| THREE MONTHS. SPECIMEN COPY, FIVE CENTS. 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


MRS. FRANK LESLIE, PresipeNT. Founded 1855; Incorporated 1898. FREDERIC L. COLVER, Sec. & TREAS. 
141-143 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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Longmans, Green, & Co.’s, List 





Henry Reeve, C.B. 


Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of 
Henry Reeve, C.B., C.B.L.. lute Editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review, and Registrar of the Privy Coun- 
cil. By JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON. M. A , Honorary 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge; Professor of Modern History in King’s 
$00.” London. With 2 portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, 


Tom boyhood until his death he was of the 
elect Great names glitter on every page—kings 
and queens, princes, statesmen, literary lights.’’— 
“Daily News. 


Colonel Henderson 


Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War. 
By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON, Professor 
of Military Art and History, the Staff Coilege; 
author of ‘‘The Battle of Spicheren,’’ “‘A Tacti- 
cal Study,’’ and ‘‘The Campaign of Fredericks- 


burg.’’ With 2 portraits and 33 maps and plans. 
2 volumes, 8vo. Vol. I., pp. xvii-550. ‘Vol. II., 
pp. iii-641. $10.00. 


New Library Edition of ‘‘ Bhe Spectator ”’ 


The Spectator An entirely new edition in 
large type. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by George A. Aitken. With 8 Portraits and 
8 Vignettes, Appendix, and a Complete Index. 8 
uo large crown 8vo., buckram, gilt top, 


Frank E. Beddard, F.R.S. 


The Structure and Classification of Birds. By 
Professor FRANK E. BEDDARD, Prosector and 
Vice-Secretary of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo., 
668 pages, $6.00 met. 


W. H. Hudson, F.Z.S. 


Birds in London. By W. H. Hupson, F.ZS., ete. 
With 17 plates and 15 illustrations in the text 
by Bryan Hook, A. D. McCormick, and by pho- 


tographs from nature by R. B. Lodge. §8vo., 
$3.50. ” 
Corbett 
Drake and the Tudor Navy. With a His- 


tory of the Rise of England as a Maritime 

wer. By JULIAN S. CORBETT. With Por- 
trait, 24 Plates (8 Charts), and 14 Illustrations 
in the Text (6 Charts). 2 vols., large 8vo, 948 
pages, cloth, extra, $10.00. 


Martin A. S. Hume 


The Great Lord Burghley. A Study in 
Elizabethan Statecraft. By MARTIN A. S. HuMmgE, 
Author of “Sir Walter Raleigh,’’ etc. With 


Photogravure Frontispiece. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


Masters of Medicine 


NEW VOLUMES 
Sir a. 1 Collins Brodie. By TIMoTHY HOLMEs, 


M. A. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cioth, extra, $1.25. 
William Stokes: His Life and Work (1804-1878). By his 


son, WILLIAM STOKES, Surgeon-in-Ordinary to 
the Queen in Ireland. With 3 Photogravures. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, extra, $1.25 





| 


Stanley J. Weymann 


The Castle Inn. By STANLEY J.WEYMAN, Author of ‘A 
Gentleman of France,’ ‘“‘Under the Red Robe,” 
etc. With 6 full-page Illustrations by Walter 
i eo Clark. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 

-50. 


Edna Lyall 


Hope of the Hermit. A Romance of Barrowdale. By 
EDNA LYALL, Author of ‘Doreen.’ ‘‘ Wayfaring 
Men,” etc.,etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 

“When Edna Lyall wrote this book she stepped 
into the front rank of living novelists. It exempli- 
fies the finest type of historicai romance, which 
is, of course, the highest form of fictitious liter- 
ature. The scene of the story is one of the love- 
liest which could have been chosen, the lake re- 
gion of England..... Her story is full of life 
and incident, and at the same time conveys les- 
sons of high morality... .. Altogether this is one 
of the healthiest,. purest, best, and most powerful 
romances in the whole range of English litera- 
ture.”’—Living Church, Chicago. 


J. W. De Forest 
A Lover’s Revolt. A Novel of the American 
Revolution. By J. W. Dr Forest, Author of 
“Overiand,”’ ‘‘Kate Beaumont,”’ etc., etc. With 
Frontispiece by George Varian. Crown §8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


By a New Writer 
The King’s Rivals. A Novel. By EF. N. BARROW: With 
Frontispiece by W. D. Stevens. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


Mrs. Walford 


The Intruders. A Novel. By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“Full of delicate feeling and observation.’ 
—!M anchester Daisies 


Andrew Lang 


The Arabian Nights Entertainments. Selected and 
edited by ANDREW LANG. With 46 Illustrations 
by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 
gilt edges, $200, (Uniform with “The Blue Fairy 
Book,”’ etc.) 


Florence Upton 


The ‘“‘Golliwogg” at the Seaside. 
color by FLORENCE K. UPTON. 
BERTHA UPTON. Oblong 4to, boards. 
form with ‘Two Dutch Dolls and a Golliwogg,”’ 


Iflustrated in 
With words by 
$2.00. (Uni- 
etc. 


Rosamond Praeger 
Further Doings of the Three Bold Babes. 
in Pictures. By S. ROSAMOND PRABGER. 
24 colored piates and 24 outline pictures. 
long 4to, boards, $1.50. 


G. A. Henty 
Yule Logs. Longman’s Christmas Annual, 1898. 
Edited by G. A. HENTY. With 6! illustrations. 
Crown &8vo, cloth, ornamental, gilt top, 442 
pages, $2.00. 


A Story 
With 
Ob- 


Laurence Gomme 


The Queen’s Story Book. Being Histori- 
cal Stories Co:lected out of English Romantic 
Literature, in Illustration of the Reigns of Eng- 
lish Monarchs from the Conquest to Queen Vic- 
toria. Edited, with an introduction, by GEORGE 
LAURENCE GOMME. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $2.00. 


A_list of Messrs. Longmans, Green, &Co.’s Books for Xmas, 1898, Priated in Colors 
will be sent to any address upon request. 
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- LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 











The Genuine Barrios Diamonds shown in the illustrations below cannot possibly be distinguished from real diamonds 
by the most competent judges. Tac go.d used is pure, only alloyed and tempered enough to hold the stones firmly. The illus- 
trations do not show the exact sizes of the articles; no cut ever printod would convey a correct impression of the sparkle 
and fire in the stones. The size has nothing to do with the quality—it only regulates the price. A small Barrios Diamond, 
properly cut, (with facets like a real Diamond) and with fine gold mountinzs, such as ours. sparkles just the same as a larger 
one. We have rings in any combination desired—Emerald, Ruby, Opal, Sapphire, ete., with Barrios Diamonds. In our Ear- 
rings, not only the wires, but the entire settings are hand-made and solid gold. Solid gold rings set with genuine Opals at 
$7.50 each, are magnificent, styiish and popular. They are all the rage among the elite and fashionable people of New York. 
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OUR GUARANTEE.-—We warrant every stone to retain its brillliancy forever and the mountings are 
guaranteed to be exactly as represented, the same as we use in mounting real Diamonds. 


What the Great Sarah Bernhardt writes: Carrie Gay, of Charles Frohman’s Co.. writes: 
“*Thave used Barrios Diamonds for stage purposes * While playing on the road I found Barrios Dia- 
and have found them the equal of real stones.” 4 monds objects of great beauty and usefulness.” 
SaraH BERNHARDT, CARRIE Gay. 


Mail orders receive prompt and careful attention. Cut out d? above illustrations design of what you want. Remut by 
Registered Letter, P. O., or Express Money Order. In ordering give exact finger measurement for rings. State whether large 
medium or small stone is wanted. 


Address _ a BARRIOS DIAMOND CO., 


42 AND 44 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Mention this publication when you write. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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LITHIA 


BUFFALO Water 


In ALBUMINURIA 


Registered b 
U. S Patent Office Dr. Wm. H. Drummond, Professr of 


Medical Jurisprudence, Bishop’s Univer- 
sity, Montreal, Canada: 


‘In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis 
(Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys) of Gou- 
ty and Rheumatic Origin, as well as in the 
graver Albuminuria of Pregnancy, | have 


found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


to act as averitable antidote, and | know 
of no other natural agent possessing 
this important quality.’’ 


E. C. Laird, M.D., formerly Resident Phy- 
sician BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS: 


‘In the Nausea and Vomiting, Uremic 
Poisoning and Albuminuria of Pregnan- 
cy, | know of nothing to compare with 


UF FALO LITHIA WATER ;) 


gratifying has been my experience with this 
agent, that it has long been my habit to pre- 
scribe it asa prophylactic, as well as a 
most potent remedy through all the 
stages of Gestation and to this | attribute 
the fact that ina practice of well-nigh 
twenty years | have had but one death 
from Puerperal Eclampsia.The - women 
of the adjacent country who make use 
of the Waters are notably free from the 
disturbances and dangers incident to 
this period.’’ 


Dr. James Shelton, formerly for more than forty years, Resident Physician at the BUFFALO 
LITHIA SPRINGS: 

“In a practice of half acentury at and near the Buffalo Lithia Springs, I have noted among 
the women of the surrounding country who make habitual use of the mineral waters, 
almost entire exemption from the discomforts and serious disturbances of Pregnancy, 
which | ascribe to two causes: first the power of the Waters to eliminate Uremic Poison, thus 
preventing the not unfrequent sequelz, Puerperal Eclampsia, or Convulsions; and secondly 
to its nerve tonic properties, which gives support and strength to the Nervous System at 
‘a time when it is severely taxed; and what is not less important, the use of the Water by the 
mother during this period insutes healthful, vigorous offspring. In the Nausea of the latter months 
of Pregnancy, especially when dependent upon Uremic Conditions, its action is exceedingly 











? 

Di deorge MM. Miltenberger, Professor of Obstetrics, University of Maryland, petare the Med- 
ical and Chirurgical Faculty of BUFFALO as. an alkaline diuretic 
oe nd 1886, recommended LITHIA WATER in Albuminuria of 

' Pregnancy. 


positive remedy for many of the et Serloee and most com- 

s t wffiict munkind. An illustrated book can be procured on request, containing the testimony of the 

el Semsane pepetetane of this country and Europe, as to the wonderful power of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in 
Gout, Rheumatism,-Bright’s Disease. Gravel, Indigestion, “Nervous Dyspepsia, Nervous Exhaustion, 
Malaria, Alcoholism. Eczema and Blood Disorders, Diseases of Women, ete. Send for the book and 


judge for yourself. Address - “ . 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overtand Monthly.” 


LITHIA TER is sold by Druggists and Grocers generally. It is an undoubted, 
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Vin Mariani prolongs Honor to Vin Mariani, Vin Mariani is perfect, 
life, it is wonderful. it restored my health. it drives away the blues. 
Jules Verne. Charles Gounod. Victorien Sardou. 


THE POPULAR TONIC 


VIN 
MARIANI 


(MARIANI WINE 


Nourishing - Strengthening - Refreshing 








PALF Mariani completely re: For Overworked Men avi Mariani isa foun 
—ee Delicate Women — 


Henri Rochefort. Sickly Children Emile Zola. 


Recommended by all who try it 
written endorsements from 8000 doctors 





Vin Mariani made a Vin Mariani brightens Vin Mariani, exquisite 





new man of me, our faculties, it is pre- in taste, is health, elixir 
cious, of life. 
: ® 
Max O’Rell. Bartholdi. Alexandre Dumas. 


Send for Album of Portraits, with endorsements from Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, 
‘and other distinguished personages. Write for book, mention this magazine. 


en MARIANI &.CO., 52 West 15th St., New York. 
PARIS: 41 Bd. Haussmann. LONDON : 83 Mortimer Street. MONTREAL: 28-30 Hospital Street. 


When you write, please mention ‘“‘The Overland Monthly.” 





Overland Monthly 
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The Lory of Teil 





When you write, please mention 


| Burnctt’s Vanilla | 
none the acid 


entered Mexico, they found 
the Aztecs using Vanilla 
in their morning cup of 
chocolate. 


Vanilla is old and new. 
Old, in that its use is an- 
cient; new, in that its 
delicate odor and delicious 
taste never pall. 

Joseph Burnett Co. use 
the Mexican Vanilla Bean 
exclusively in a ee 
their renowned Vanilla 
Extract, because the Mex- 
ican Bean is the best that 
grows. Their Vanilla 
Extract is so concentrated 
that only a small quantity 
need be used, and it- is 
positively pure. 





rank Tonka Bean. These cheap, spurious 
mixtures are as unpalatable as they are 


unhealthy, and spoil many otherwise good | 


desserts, 


7 
Ne: BI 
—_—s : 


Joseph Burnett Company, 
Boston 


Chapter 1 


“The Overland. Monthly.” 





Avoid Vanilla extracts made with the | 
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Toes 
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cate: Ye eal ale cece PEPE MEPEPEPEHEPMEPEAUPEAER 


WHEN NEXT YOU VISIT 


LOS ANGELES 


BEAR IN MIND THAT 


Hotel Westminster 


a ch ch ha) 


lI! 


| 





‘| | HE fs the BEST and most PERFECTLY APPOINTED 


That it has the largest and most elegant corridors and parlors 

That it has been rebuilt and refurnished 

That it has all the modern comforts and luxuries that can be had 
in any hotel 

Send for illustrated booklet of hotel and surrounding country 


Ee. JOHNSON, Proprietor 
CAISREHERENERIERENERNERE ADA BA.FA.B9A.GAEADFAOAGAGASGASGASAS 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


We have in our showroooms an Unrivaled Assortment of 
Pretty and Attractive Pieces of Furniture especially 
suitable for Presents, embracing 


SCOPE EPEPEPEPEDP er CPE PEPE PEPER ED 


$ 














Tea Tables Bookcases Tabourettes 
Reception Chairs Fancy Chairs 
Ladies’ Writing Desks Ladies’ Dressing Tables 
Parlor and Music Cabinets Chiffoniers 
LARGE VARIETY... 

There are Hundreds of Other we Choice Selection of Oriental, 
Pieces in CORRECT DESIGNS English, and Domestic Rugs 


WE INVITE INSPECTION OF OUR STOCK AND COMPARISON OF PRICES 


W. & J. SLOANE & CO. 


CARPETS—FURNITURE—UPHOLSTERY 
641-647 MARKET STREET San Francisco 


Out-of-Town Orders Promptly and Carefully Attended to 











Cures Without Medicine 
| | All Diseases that are Curable 


Price, $10.00 


+, JOHN MULHEt 
Successor to Eh 


WATSON & CO. 
124 MARKET ST., San Francises, 
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Makes a profuse rich 
lather. A favorite 
soap for shaving. 


= = Ss 
[CALDERS | 
| Sapon aceous _. i 


DENTIN 


i ‘ = a, 
adie {hopping inolden 
jtimes purchaled & liked | 
1 Ca/ders Dentine ! 
1 Sold al ye Apothecary’ in 
all Towns &Cities | 
ye ftandard Dentifuce ff 
for 50 Years Kt 


A fample on reguek i 


Albert L. Calder *f 
eerie ililill 








621 MARKET STREET 


Enameline 


when applied, is most 
BRILLIANT, and that is the 
effect you want when using 
astove polish, Whenanold 
Stove is polished it should 
look as bright as new—that 
is the result when you use 
Enameline. It is put up in 
paste, cake or liquid form. 
Remember that every pack- 
age is guaranteed. 





J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 














THOS. COOK & SON 





‘THE only machine that embodies 
a!l of the experience achieved 
in the making of writing machines. 
It began at the beginning, and led 
the way up to the utmost perfec- 
tion of mechanism yet attained, 
i. e., to the Remington Models 
Nos. 6, 7 and 8 (wide carriage). 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
211 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
































